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WOMAN'S CLUB OF HENNIKER. 


By lda NS Graves. 


of the many impor- 
tant characteristics of 
the last decade of the 
nineteenth century is 
the phenomenal growth 

of women’s clubs in the country. 
While they did not have their birth 
during this period, yet, from a few, 
they have multiplied, grown, and 
spread to such an extent that, to- 
day, in all this fair land of ours there 
is scarcely a city or town of any size 
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but has one or more of these com- 
mendable organizations. In spite of 
the fact that women’s clubs had to 
bear, at first, the laughter and ridi- 
cule which always comes when there 
is any departure from the ordinary, 
they have moved bravely forward, 
and to-day find themselves estab- 
lished among permanent institutions. 

More and more the progressive 
women of the different towns see the 
need and advantage of thus banding 
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themselves together, and are taking 
the steps that will enable them to 
reap the benefits of an organization 
which history shows has promoted 
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r Woman's Reading Club 


friendship, culture, and refinement, 
and has been a strong factor of the 
best social life. 

The Woman’s Reading Club of 
Henniker had its start through the 
efforts of Mrs. Kate M. Ingalls. 
Early in 1897, after giving the matter 
much thought, she called on a friend 
and made known her plans with the 
result that before leaving the house a 
constitution was drawn up. A few 
days later (February 9) a meeting 
was called at the residence of Mrs. 
Emma J. Preston, and an organiza- 
tion effected, Mrs. Laura R. Judd 
being the first president, with Mrs. 
Helen J. Bunnell, secretary. After 
the first year Mrs. Emma J. Preston 
served two years as president, declin- 
ing a third election. Mrs. Cora E. 
Huntington followed as _ presiding 
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officer. The present secretary, Mrs. 
Ida J. Graves, has served since Feb- 
ruary, 1898. Mrs. Kate B. Woods 
has been elected treasurer at every 
annual meeting, but this year she 
declined to serve, and Miss Addie F. 
Cogswell faithfully the 
duties of that office. 

The club was federated in 1897. 
The membership is limited to thirty, 
and, on account of this, the club has 
been charged with being too exclu- 
sive, but, as the meetings are held at 
the homes of the members, no change 
from this rule has been deemed ad- 
visable. 

The meetings, which are purely 
literary, are held fortnightly. At 
first the programmes were on such 
topics as seemed of interest, without 
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particular regard to any course of 
study, but very soon the study of 
United States history was taken up, 
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adding, a little later in the year, 
civil government. After a year of 
this work, which has often been re- 
ferred to since as most delightful and 
profitable, it was thought best to 
take up American literature, which 
has been the work of the club up to 
the present time. Current events 
have a prominent place on each pro- 
gramme. Lectures. music, and hu- 
morous articles are interspersed, too, 
so the meetings are never without 
interest to any present. 

Much credit is due Mrs. Jennie 
Noyes Dodge, the present vice-presi- 
dent, for her untiring efforts towards 
making the programmes both inter- 
esting and profitable. She has been 
literary committee two thirds of the 
time since the club was formed. 

The popularity of the club is evi- 
denced by the fact that there are 
nearly always applications waiting to 
be acted upon as soon as a vacancy 
may occur. 

One of the much-looked-for social 
events of the club is ‘* gentlemen's 


BY 
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night.’’ On these pleasant occasions 
each club member invites her hus- 
band, brother, or lover as the case 
may be, and gives her best endeavors 
towards his entertainment, with the 
result that he goes home feeling 
proud and happy that his wife, sis- 
ter, or sweetheart is a member of 
that delightful organization known 
as the Woman's Reading Club. 
‘* Ladies’ day,’’ too, has its attrac- 
tions. Then the ladies who are not 
members are invited to spend a social 
afternoon with the club. A _ short 
literary programme is carried out, 
refreshments served, and the happy 
afternoon passes swiftly away. 

The club has its hard work and 
responsibilities, but ‘‘the wise and 
active conquer difficulties by daring 
to attempt them,’’ and the members 
who work hardest in it enjoy it most. 

With the advancement made in 
women’s clubs in the past years one 
may easily believe that the future 
will excel the past, as the present 
surpasses the beginning. 


WINNIPESAUKEE. 


By Eva J Beede. 


A world of beauty, everywhere we go! 

The mountains, gleaming through the hazy veil, 
The deep blue sky, where fleecy cloudlets sail, 
All imaged in the placid lake below, 

Where white in little coves the lilies blow. 

The giant pine trees and the flowerets frail 
Their fragrance on the summer air exhale, 

And beautiful the drifts of daisy snow ! 

The twilight dreamy, softly on us steals, 

The fire-fly stars come twinkling in the green. 
In distance dim, a plaintive voice appeals 

To ‘‘ Whip-poor-Will,’’ who ever keeps unseen. 
The moon comes up, across the lake’s expanse, 
The fairy beams in golden sandals dance. 





SCOTCH-IRISH SETTLERS OF PETERBOROUGH. 


By Fonathan Smith. 


SHE Scotch-Irish who 
47 came to Londonderry, 
in 1719, and those, al- 
so, who came to Lunen- 
burg, Mass., in 1736, 
were from County Antrim in the 
northeast corner of Ireland. In 1606, 
when, by the flight of the Earl of 
Tyrone, the whole of Ulster at ‘‘ one 
full swoop,’’ came into the hands of 
the English crown, the Earl Ran- 
dall McDonnell decided to cast in his 
lot with the English, and was re- 
warded for his fidelity with a grant 
of the northern half of Antrim. He 
proceeded to settle it with Scotch 
families, as was being done in other 
counties of Ulster. These people 
from Scotland, 
separated from Antrim by a channel 
not more than twenty miles wide. 
They were Lowland Scotch, of Cel- 
tic origin, from the Scotch High- 
lands, but had a large mixture of 
Anglo-Saxon, Danish, and Norman 
blood. In temper and traits of char- 
acter they were thoroughly Scotch. 
Between 1609 and 1612 large num- 
bers passed over to Antrim and lo- 
cated in the northern part, and many 
also settled in the southern portion, to 
the north and west of Lough Neagh. 
The southern half of the county was 
chiefly settled by English, but they 
never seemed to prosper like their 
fellow-emigrants from Scotland, and, 
in the course of a century the people 
of the southern part, like those of the 
northern, had become as completely 


were Argyleshire, 


Scotch as any part of County Down. 
At the time of this migration the 
country had long been devastated by 
civil war, and the earl, carrying out 
King James’s policy in the southerly 
parts of Ulster, sought to tie the peo- 
ple to the soil, which he did by let- 
ting out the land on long leases of 
from 21 to 301 years. But Scotch 
thrift and industry soon put a new 
face upon the country. The sturdy, 


economical, persevering Scotchman 
developed the agricultural resources 
of the land, cultivated the soil, and 
raised large numbers of sheep and 


cattle, which he soon began export- 
ing to England. He cultivated the 
flax and laid the foundations of the 
linen industry, which soon became 
profitable. On the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, large numbers of 
French Huguenots passed over to 
northern Ireland, carrying with them 
the woolen industry, which they in- 
troduced there. Toward the close of 
the seventeenth century these indus- 
tries had developed to such an extent 
as to attract the attention of the Eng- 
lish people and parliament. Busi- 
ness in England was at a low ebb, 
and the people came to believe that 
Ireland was a serious menace to their 
business prosperity. Forthwith be- 
gan a course of repression aimed at 
the Scotch in Ulster, which finally 
led to large migrations of this vigor- 
ous and hardy race to America. 

The first of these acts was a statute 
forbidding the export of cattle from 
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Ireland to England. By fifteenth 
Charles II, the country was brought 
within the provisions of the Naviga- 
tion act, under which the shipping of 
Ireland was treated as the shipping 
of foreigners in English ports. In 
1699 a law was enacted preventing 
the Irish from exporting their 
woolens to England, and in the fol- 
lowing year another forbidding them 
to send their wool to any other coun- 
try than England, thus enabling the 
English manufacturer to buy it at his 
own price. 

It would seem as if these arbitrary 
enactments were enough, but they 
were followed by another in Queen 
Anne’s reign, which touched the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterian on the 
nerve. This was the Test act, which 
compelled every officer under the 
government, whether in the military, 
naval, or in the civil service, down 
to the pettiest municipal official, to 
become a communicant of the English 
church or vacate his office. The 
injustice and cruelty of this statute 
are seen, when it is cited that it 
emptied the town council of Lon- 
donderry, which was largely com- 
posed of men who had fought in the 
terrible siege of the city and at the 
peril of their lives and estates had 
helped save it to the English crown. 

The results of these cruel enact- 
ments were destructive and far reach- 
ing. Agriculture and the woolen in- 
dustry were ruined, ‘‘and chronic 
scarcity alternated with actual 
famine.” But the misery and indig- 
nation of the people were increased 
by other measures aimed at the Pres- 
byterians, to whom all the Scotch- 
Irish belonged. They had suffered 


severely under the administration of 
Laud and the coronation of Charles 
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II had brought back Episcopacy. . 
In one year after the reéstablishment 
of the English church, of the sixty- 
eight Presbyterian ministers in Ul- 
ster, sixty-one had been driven from 
their pulpits, while seven had re- 
canted and joined the Episcopal 
church, to the intense indignation of 
their congregations. It was not in 
the nature of the Scotchman, in- 
heriting the political and religious 
opinions of John Knox, to tamely 
submit to these exactions. His 
sturdy remonstrances brought some 
modifications as the years went on. 
But the seeds of discontent and bit- 
terness were too deeply rooted for 
easy removal, and in 1718, and again 
in 1736, their leases about expir- 
ing, they prepared for removal to 
America. 

The emigrants of 1718 were from 
that part of Antrim lying in the val- 
ley of the River Bamm, on its An- 
trim side, and chiefly from the 
parishes of Coleraine, Ballemoney, 
Balleymena, Ballywatick, and Kil- 
nea. They filled five large ships and 
numbered 750 men, women, and 
children. On the eve of their de- 
paiture, one of their ministers, Rev. 
Daniel McGregor, preached them a 
sermon in which he gave the follow- 
ing as their reasons for coming to 
America : 

First, to avoid oppression and cruel 
bondage ; second, to avoid persecu- 
tion and. designed ruin; third, to 
withdraw from the communion of 
idolaters ; fourth, to have an oppor- 
tunity of worshiping God according 
to the dictates of conscience and the 
rules of His inspired word.”’ 

They brought with them four 
Scotch-Irish institutions: The pota- 
to, the flax spinning wheel, a Pres- 
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byterian minister with a congrega- 
tion to found and establish a Presby- 
terian church, and a school to teach 
even Bostonians how to spin. This 
church was the Federal Street church 
in Boston, where many of them set- 
tled. They met with a chilling re- 
ception from the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts, and the part of the com- 
pany which went to Worcester were 
soon compelled, on account of the 
hostility of the people there, to re- 
move further west, where they 
founded the towns of Pelham, Pal- 
mer, and Coleraine. About twenty 
families, composing the congregation 
of Rev. Daniel McGregor, reém- 
barked on a brigantine, sailed for 
Casco bay, where they spent the 


winter, and in the spring sailed up 
the Merrimack river to Haverhill, 
where they went ashore, and push- 


ing on into the wilderness founded 
the town of Londonderry. 

The emigration of 1736 was partly 
from the same section of County An- 
trim and partly from the country im- 
mediately north and west of Lough 
Neagh. They reached the coast late 
in the fall. The people of Boston 
mistook them for Catholic-Irish, as 
they did those coming in 1718, and 
received them most inhospitably, so 
much so that they had difficulty in 
finding a place to pass the winter. 
But they soon vindicated their right 
to fair treatment, and when a Lex- 
ington farmer was taken to task for 
harboring ‘‘ them low Irish,’’ he re- 
plied that he would like to live in a 
neighborhood filled with just such 
people. In the spring of 1737 many 
of them went to Lunenburg, Town- 
send, and other towns in that vicin- 
ity, where they settled. 

It was a marked trait of the Scotch- 
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Irish on their arrival in America, to 
push immediately for the frontier— 
they rarely remained in or near the 
older settlements. This was true of 
these emigrants to Londonderry and 
Lunenburg, and it was equally true 
of the Scotch-Irish who settled in 
Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and in North and South Carolina 
before the Revolution. They went 
to the extreme northern and western 
frontiers of those states, and they 
were the first to cross the Alle- 
ghenies and establish homes in the 
great states of Ohio (with the excep- 
tion of Marietta), Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and later still in the states of Illi- 
nois and Iowa. It was not wholly a 
love of adventure which led them on, 
but was quite as much their resolute 
and determined spirit to erect their 
habitations and establish their insti- 
tutions where, independent of all 
other influences, they could work 
out their peculiar religious and po- 
litical ideas in their own way. 

At the time of this last migration, 
1736, Lunenburg and Londonderry 
were frontier towns, and this, trait, 
above named, soon led the emi- 
grants to advance still farther into 
the wilderness. In 1737, certain 
Massachusetts parties had a second 
time been granted the township since 
called Peterborough, which was sur- 
veyed for the proprietors the follow- 
ing year, and a portion of it laid out 
in lots. The opening at once drew 
the attention of the Scotch-Irish in 
Lunenburg. 

The first attempts at settlement 
were by men from Lunenburg and 
vicinity. Of the eight named by 
Dr. Smith (see his history, page 39) 
as the first pioneers, William Robbe 
and Alexander Scott are known to 
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have gone there from Lunenburg: 
Samuel Stinson was probably from 
the same place. The residences of 
Hugh and William Gregg, William 
Wallace, and William Mitchell are not 
known, but probably in Lunenburg 
or Townsend. William Scott was 
from New Ipswich. Lunenburg was 
much nearer Peterborough than Lon- 
donderry, and much easier of access. 
There was then a road from Town- 
send to New Ipswich, and in 1738 
the Peterborough proprietors had or- 
dered a way, five rods wide, to be 
cleared and made passable from New 
Ipswich to Meeting House hill in the 
centre of the new town. This was 
what is now known as the ‘“‘ Street 
Road.’’ Those who went there in 
1739, and in 1742-'43, and 1744, 
without doubt, entered the town over 
this way. It is well established that 


when the party of 1744 left they re- 
turned to Townsend over the same 
road. 

The first permanent settlers of 
1749 were also from Lunenburg, and 


entered over this route. There is no 
certain record of who they all were. 
Capt. Thomas Morrison was the lead- 
er of the enterprise. Going with him 
were John Smith, William Smith, 
and William Ritchie; probably also 
at the same time or very soon after, 
were Gustavus Swan, Thomas Cun- 
ningham, William Stuart, John Fer- 
guson, John White, Alexander 
Robbe, William McCoy, James 
Mitchell, James Gordon, and Will- 
iam Robbe. Of these, White, the two 
Robbes, Mitchell, Gordon, and Will- 
iam Scott were surely there in 1750 
for they signed the petition to Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Phipps and his coun- 
cil for a fort. The petition is here- 
inafter given. When a secure foot- 
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hold was made emigrants from Lon- 
donderry began to join them, and 
the settlement grew rapidly. 

These people were admirably fitted 
to found a new town. Like all their 
race they were industrious, frugal, 
accustomed to privations, and had a 
courage which knew no fear. The 
hardships they suffered did not vary 
from those incident to all settling in 
anew country, but they were cheer- 
fully borne for they enjoyed two 
privileges unknown to them in Ire- 
land—the right to worship according 
to the forms of their chosen faith, 
and freedom from the arbitrary ex- 
actions of royal authority. Their 
one dread was the savages. In 1748, 
the year before the permanent settle- 
ment, the Indians had raided the 
towns of Hinsdale, Keene, Charles- 
town, and Penacook, burned the 
dwellings of the settlers, and killed 
or carried away many captives to 
Canada. The war closed that year, 
and while the Indians were frequent 
visitors to the new settlement, they 
showed no active hostility, but an- 
noyed the people by petty thieving 
and other depredations. The settlers 
did not dare to retaliate for fear of 
savage vengeance. The situation 
was intolerable, and in 1750 they 
drew up, signed, and sent the follow- 
ing petition to Boston. The origi- 
nal is in the Massachusetts archives: 


To his honer Spencer Phips Esquire Lieuten- 
ant Governor and Commander in Chief in 
and over his Majesty’s Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in New England, The Hon’ble 
the Council and Hon’ble House of Represen- 
tatives of said Province in General Court as- 
sembled at Boston September 26th 1750 
The Petition of the subscribers, Proprietors 

and Inhabitants of a Township called Petter- 

boro’, for themselves and the other Proprie- 
tors and Inhabitants of said Township 
Most Humbly Shew 
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That the said Township lyes exposed to the 
Indians it being a Frontier Town and but 
about six miles north from the line parting 
this Government and that of New Hampshire. 
And several Indians have appeared in said 
Township and last Sabbath day some of them 
broke open a house there and none of the 
family being at home, rifled the same and car- 
ried away many things. And the Inhabitants 
are put in great fear and Terror of their lives 
by the Indians; so that they must be obliged 
to leave the town which is now very Consider- 
ably settled unless they can have some Relief 
from the Great Goodness of your honours. 

And as for as much as the said Township is 
so situated, that if the Inhabitants should leave 
it Townsend Hollis Lunenburg Leominster Lan- 
caster would be exposed to the cruelty of the 
Indians, and would become an early prey to 
them. But if your petrs can be protected by 
your Honours and have a number of men sent 
to their assistance and a few block houses asa 
Fort built for them, they make no doubt, with 
the blessing of God they shall be able to de- 
fend the said Township and to keep the In- 
dians from making any attempt on the Towns 
afore-mentioned which are all surrounded by 
said Peterborough. 

Your Petrs therefore most humbly pray your 
Honours would be pleased to take their dis- 
tressed Circumstances into consideration and 
allow them liberty, at the Charge of this Gov- 
ernment to build Block houses or a Fort and 
supply them with fifteen or twenty men, for 
such men for such a length of time as your 
honours shall think proper, that so they may 
defend the said Township against the Indians 
and by that means secure the Province by se- 
curing the other Towns aforesaid from falling 
into the Indians hands or that your Honors 
would grant them such other relief as in your 
great Wisdom shall seem meet. 
duty bound will ever pray &C, 

Boston, October 4, 1757 


And as in 


thomas Morison 
James White 
Alex Robbe 
James Mitchell 
John Mitchell 


John Hill 
James Gordon 
William Scott 
thomas Vender 
William Robbe 


The fort was built on Ritchie Hill, 
probably by the settlers, as would 
appear from a subsequent petition to 
the governor of New Hampshire, 
hereafter given, for in their petition 
they ask leave to build it, ‘‘at the 
charge of this Government’’; but so 
far as known it was never garrisoned. 
When an alarm occurred, the people 
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made use of it as a place of refuge. 
The records in the Massachusetts 
Archives do not show that the 
prayers of the petition were ever 
granted. The only record endorsed 
on the original is,—‘‘ October 6th, 
1750. Readandsent down.’’ ‘‘ Octo- 
ber 9th, Ordered to lie on the table.’’ 
It is interesting to note that in this 
petition the place is called ‘‘ Petter- 
boro,’’ and also ‘‘ Peterborough,”’ 
showing that within a year from its 
permanent settlement the town had 
received its name. This is earlier by 
two years than its name elsewhere 
occurs. 

When the war of 1754 broke out, 
the settlers’ feeling of danger natu- 
rally increased. Any unusual out- 
cry or disturbance was at once attrib- 
uted to an Indian raid. The fear 
grew to such an extent that in 1755 
the following petition was drawn up, 
signed, and sent to the governor 
of New Hampshire. It is found 
in Volume VII of the Provincial 
Papers : 

To his Excellency Binning Wentworth Esqr 

Capt. Genl & Governr in chief in and over 

his Majs Province of New Hampshire and to 


the Honl his Majs council & house of Repre- 
sentatives Assembled att Portsmouth 


The humble address & Petition of the Inhab- 
itants of Peterborough—so called 


Humbly sheweth 


That by the Providence of God we are settled 
under yo’r happy Government, & propose to 
take Sanctuary under yo'r Protection, & to do 
our utmost in Subjecting our Selves to your 
authority upon every emergency ; and account 
that we have just reason so to do; from your 
Care & Clemency to other new Settlmts ; and 
Considering the present dangerous situation 
of affairs, we have been using some means for 
our Safety and Defence against the Heathen, 
in raising one Considerable Garrison, in the 
South part of the Town, of pretty Large 
Demensions, with square Logs, Twelve Inches 
thick, as the bearer can more fully Inform. 
And we design to raise another more Large & 
nearer the Centre, Contiguous to our Meeting 
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House, where it will best suite that will accom- 
modate the most of the Inhabitants; but this 
we fier to undertake our Selves upon the 
Accompt of the great Expense it will amount 
to, we having laid out we may say, All our 
Substance in Improving our I,and for bread 
corn & hay, to this purpose we have both 
dedicated our time & money. So that we 
Stand in need of help to build & Erect this 
Intended ffort as well as assistance to Defend 
it when thus built, and both with yo’r Excel- 
lency & Honrs Concurrence and assistance; 
ffor if we should break up that our Barriers to 
all the Towns below us, that is Dunstable & 
Townsend they would be as much exposed as 
we are, so that it would be their safety as well 
as our own if we be Encouraged to continue. 
May it therefore Please your Excellency & 
Honrs to Consider the Premises & think what 
a ruining thing it would be to yor Petitioners 
if our time strength & Substance should be 
lost & this valuable Settlemt break up; that 
has been bless’d with Such Success, as non 
Such for the time, the Loss would not be made 
up in some years, if ever in our time. The 
prevention of which we Esteem, is in yor 
Excellency & Honrs power; not that we 
would presume to Direct, not being skill’d in 
Public affairs, the good Governm’t that Provi- 
dence hath Bless’d us with, you being our 
Patrons; But our present necessity & future 
fears oblige us to Supplicate for help from you, 
in whose power it is to Commiserate such As 
we fier, for if we obtain our necessitous De- 
mands, your Countinance & aid, we resolve to 
Continue here, & by Divine assistance acquit 
our Selves in the Cause of our lives & Interest 
like Men, while life is granted; and not only 
Confiding but Depending on yor Excellency 
& Honrs Compliance to our necessitous request 
yor Petitioners as in duty bound will ever 
Pray. 
Harvey 
Hugh Wilson 
Thomas Morison 
Jonath’n Morison 
John Swan 
John Swan Jr. 
William Wallace 
Jeremiah Swan 
John Smith 
Samuel Wallas 
Thomas Davidson 
John Davidson 
William Smith 
William McCoy 
John Graham 
John Stuart 


Charles McCoy 
David Wallas 
Willm Mitchell 
Isaac Mitchell 
William Nay 
Joseph Caldwell 
John Taggart 
Janies Mitchell 
Samuel Stinson 
James Stinson 
Hugh gregg 
Thomas Bogle 
John Furguson 
William Richey 
Gustavus Swan 


This petition seems to have been 
either ignored or denied, for the fort 
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prayed for was never built on Meet- 
ing House Hill. 

A still more vivid story of the 
people’s fear of the savages is related 
by Rev. Dr. Morison, in his centen- 
nial address, which will bear repeti- 
tion : 


Late in the fall of 1754, the family of William 
Smith were aroused at midnight by screams of 
murder from the nearest house. Mr. Smith 
and his wife got up, and without stopping to 
dress each took a child, one aged about a year 
and eight months, and the other about seven 
months, and made their way down through 
the woods to the house of Thomas Morison 
near the south factory. Furnishing them with 
some clothes and taking his own family with 
them, Captain Morison led them out into the 
woods south of his house and concealed them. 
He then started for the fort on Ritchie Hill, a 
mile further south, declaring that if he should 
meet the Indians they would know it for he 
certainly would have time to fire and kill at 
least one before he himself should be killed or 
taken. Meanwhile the Swan family (living on 
the Dr. Morison place) had taken the alarm 
and also fled to the fort. A son of the family, 
returning home very late from a call upon his 
sweetheart, and finding his father’s clothes and 
boots by his bedside and the house deserted, 
raised the alarm that they had been killed or 
captured by Indians. 


It proved to be a false alarm, but 
shows in what terror from the sav- 
ages the people lived. From William 
Smith’s house to Thomas Morison's, 
was fully a mile and a half, and the 
route lay down long, steep hills and 
across a wide, swift-running stream, 
through the primeval forest, without 
road or path. The terrors and perils 
of that journey by Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, each with a young child 
in arms, unclad, and at midnight, 
through dense woods, with the ex- 
pectation that they were pursued by 
Indians on murderous intent, brings 
vividly to mind the fears in which 
the settlers lived of their savage foe. 

Their chief reliance, however, was 
on the militia. When an alarm 
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occurred, a company would be has- 
tily organized and march to the place 
of threatened attack, and when the 
danger was over it disbanded. There 
is no official record of these com- 
panies. But many men in town bore 
military titles earned in this way, 
and there is an authenticated in- 
stance, where it had been reported, 
about the year 1755, that the Indians 
had attacked the village of Keene. 
Capt. Thomas Morison raised a com- 
pany and went to the assistance of 
the people there. It proved to be a 
false alarm, however; and the com- 
pany returned home, and was dis- 
missed. With the close of the war in 
1759, all fear of further trouble from 
the Indians seems to have passed fin- 
ally away. 

One of the leading industries of 
the settlement, and the one which 


brought the people the best money 
returns, was the culture of flax and 
the manufacture of linen thread and 


cloth. It was the one industry which 
king and parliament had spared to 
them in Ireland. The presence of 
wolves prevented the development of 
the wool industry until about 1790, 
when those animals became practi- 
cally extinct. But the new soil, with 
its heavy coating of ashes—for the 
forests were burned upon the ground 
—made it excellent for growing flax, 
and large attention was given to the 
industry. In her ‘‘Home Life in 
Colonial Days,’’ Alice Morse Earle 
has sketched in detail the various 
steps of its seeding, care, and harvest, 
and its manufacture into thread and 
cloth. It was a laborious process, 
requiring hard labor and much skill 
and patience. It died out soon after 
1800, but the tools used in its culture 
remained about the premises of many 
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of the settlers’ descendants until 
within the memory of those now liv- 
ing—the ripple comb, the flax brake, 
the swingling block and knife, the 
heavy beetle and the beetling trough, 
the hackling teeth, the small spinning 
wheel on which the flax was spun 
into thread, the reel, and the loom on 
which it was woven into cloth—all 
these were pathetic reminders of the 
now forgotten industry and the patient 
labor and skill of the fathers. 

These settlers were pure Scotch, 
and had all the habits and charac- 
teristics of that hardy and thrifty 
people—their habits of living and 
ways of thinking, their interest in 
education, and loyalty to their reli- 
gious faith. In his ‘‘ Life of Thomas 
Carlyle,’’ Mr. Froude has drawn a 
vivid sketch of family life in the 
early home and neighborhood of the 
Seer of Craigenputtock, at the begin- 
ning of the present century. Eccle- 
fechan (Carlyle’s childhood home) is 
in Dumfries, not far from Argyleshire, 
from which the ancestors of the emi- 
grants to Londonderry and Lunen- 
burg went to Ireland early in the 
seventeenth century. It is the por- 
trait of the Scotch peasant in his 
native land, his industrious, hard 
life, his pinching poverty, his fiery 
temper, with a moral fibre of the 
‘‘ toughness and springiness of steel.’’ 
‘*They were noted,’’ says Froude, 
‘* for their hard sayings, and it must 
be said, also, for ‘hard strikings.’ 
They were warmly liked by those 
near them; by those at a distance, 
they were viewed as something dan- 
gerous to be meddled with.’’ Carlyle 
himself, in speaking of his own 
father, thus unconsciously describes 
the typical Scotchman in his mature 
years : 
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‘*Sterling sincerity in thought, 
word, and deed, most quiet, but cap- 
able of blazing into whirlwinds when 
needful, and such a flash of just 
insight and brief natural eloquence 
and emphasis; true to every feature 
of it as I have never seen in any 
other.’’ 

Add to this description a keen wit 
and a love of amusements, and we 
have a perfect description of the early 
settlers of Peterborough. 

Their way of life was one unceas- 
ing round of toil from January to 
December. They had to clear the 
heavy forests, build their houses 
and barns, bring the new land into 
cultivation, clear off the stones, fence 
the fields, construct roads, and es- 
tablish the school and church. Soon 
as the season opened they went to 
work seeding the ground and tend- 
ing their crops, and when the harvest 
was over they went into the woods 
where they labored until the spring 
came again. Laziness was esteemed 
a sin next to Godlessness. Their 
amusements were few and simple. 
Within doors, dancing was the fav- 
orite pastime. Card playing was 
frowned upon by the church people, 
still it was indulged in to some ex- 
tent. In the fall of the year apple- 
bees, evening parties, and huskings 
drew the young people often to- 
gether. Their out-of-door sports 
showed a fondness for physical rath- 
er than intellectual or moral powers. 
Boxing and wrestling matches, foot 
races, pitching quoits, and other ath- 
letic exercises were popular amuse- 
ments. ‘‘At all public gatherings,’’ 
says Mr. Parker in his ‘‘ History of 
Londonderry,’’ ‘‘a ring would be 
formed and the contestants, in the 
presence of the crowd, and even of 
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their own fathers and brothers, would 
encounter each other at short range 
or arm’s length, giving and receiving 
blows until face, limbs, and bodies 
bore the marks of almost savage 
brutality.’’ The wrestling match at 
public gatherings long survived, and, 
as a boy, I remember the interest it 
excited at town-meetings when the 
ring was still formed and the cham- 
pions contended for the mastery on 
the ground in front of the old town 
hall on Concord street. 

They were préeminently a social 
people, and nothing pleased them 
more than to do their work together. 
The principal of cooperation, so often 
and so learnedly discussed in these 
latter days, never had a more practi- 
cal and beneficent illustration than it 
received from the early settlers of the 
town. If a man had a clearing on 
which the logs must be rolled togeth- 
er and with the brush made ready to 
burn, his neighbors were always on 
hand to assist him. When a build- 
ing was to be raised it was made a 
public concern, and drew together 
large numbers to help in raising and 
putting the frame together. If a 
family became ill, or if misfortune 
befell the head of the house so that 
his farm or other work fell behind, 
the neighbors assembled by appoint- 
ment among themselves and did it 
for him, or watched with the suffer- 
ers and took care of the house until 
health was restored, and all this with- 
out money and without price. Some- 
times it happened that a set of build- 
ings was destroyed by fire. It was 
before the days of fire insurance ; but 
the people were themselves the insur- 
ers, for they clubbed together and 
gave their labor and skill to the suf- 
ferer until his property was replaced. 
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Many of these gracious customs sur- 
vived until within the memory of 
those now living, and as a boy I 
witnessed many examples of them. 
I also recall a discussion between 
two descendants of these early settlers 
upon the uselessness of fire insurance ; 
‘* because,’’ said one of them, ‘‘ when 
a man loses his house by fire we 
always take hold and give our time 
and work to replace it.’’ 

Their social customs were those 
of the Scotch-Irish of Ulster, which 
with few modifications are still in use 
among the people of the north of 
Ireland, but which are now, in this 
country, greatly changed. A recital 
of some of them gives us a good 
insight into the habits and opinions 
of the early settlers of the town. Mr. 
Parker has given a detailed descrip- 
tion of the marriage ceremony of the 
first settlers of Londonderry, taken 


from an eye witness, whose memory 
went back to 1750. 


He says: 


These occasions were celebrated with the 
strongest demonstrations of joy. When two 
persons were about to be married it was cus- 
tomary for the gentleman, in company with 
the father of the lady, or some one of her near- 
est connections, to go to the minister of the 
town and request publishment; this the min- 
ister more usually employed the clerk of the 
parish to perform, but sometimes did it him- 
self. In the meantime, preparations 
sumptuous entertainment were 
guests were 


for a 
made. The 
all invited at least three days 
before the wedding, it being considered an 
unpardonable affront to receive an invitation 
only the day previous. The bridegroom selected 
one of his intimate friends for the ‘ best man,’’ 
who was to officiate as master of the ceremony, 
and the bride likewise one of her companions 
as ‘‘ best maid.”’ 
day was 


The morning of the marriage 
ushered in with the discharge of 
musketry, in the respective neighborhoods of 
the persons who were to be united. This prac- 
tice, it seems, originated in Ireland, in conse- 
quence of the Catholics after the Revolution 
having been deprived of the use of firearms. 
The Protestants, proud of the superior privi- 
lege which they enjoyed, made a display of 
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their warlike instruments on all public occa- 
sions. Seldom was a respectable man married 
without a sword by his side. At the appointed 
hour, the groom proceeded from his dwelling 
with his selected friends, male and female; 
about half way on their progress to the house 
of the bride they were met by her select male 
friends; and on meeting each company made 
choice of one of their number to run for the 
bottle! The champion of the race who re- 
turned first with the bottle, gave a toast, drank 
to the bridegroom’s health, and having passed 
round the bottle, the whole party proceeded, 
saluted by the firing of muskets and answering 
these salutes with pistols. When they arrived 
at the bride’s residence, the bridegroom’s com- 
pany were placed in an apartment by them- 
selves, and it was considered an act of impo- 
liteness for any one of the bride’s company to 
intrude. When the ceremony was about to 
commence the * best man ”’ first introduced the 
bridegroom; then entering the bride’s apart- 
ments, led her into the room and placing her 
at the right hand of her ‘‘intended,’’ took his 
station directly behind as did the “ best maid.”’ 
The minister commenced the marriage service 
with prayer; on requesting the parties to join 
hands, each put the right hand behind, when 
the glove was drawn off by the best man and 
maid. Their hands being joined the marriage 
covenant was addressed to them, with appro- 
priate remarks, on the nature and responsibil- 
ities of the connection thus formed. Having 
concluded with another prayer, he requested 
the groom to salute his bride, which being 
done the minister performed the same cere- 
mony, and was immediately followed by the 
male part of the company ; the females in like 
manner saluted the bridegroom. 

The ceremony being concluded, the whole 
company sat down to an entertainment at 
which the best man and maid presided. Soon 
after the entertainmentthe room was cleared 
for the dance and other amusements, ‘“‘and the 
evening,’’ remarks our aged informant, kind- 
ling at the recollection of bygone scenes, ‘‘ was 
spent with a degree of pleasure of which our 
modern fashionables are perfectly ignorant!” 


Not all marriages among the 
Scotch-Irish were celebrated with the 
formalities thus described. For some 
years preceding the Revolution, the 
colonial governor of New Hampshire 
was authorized to grant licenses for 
marriages as a means of increasing 
his salary. He was allowed two 
crowns for each license he signed. 
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It afforded opportunity for clandes- 
tine marriages which led to serious 
evils. The ministers of Londonderry 
were violently opposed to the method, 
and the parties married by it sub- 
jected themselves to discipline, as the 
church records show. But some of 
the clergy approved it and furnished 
themselves with a supply of the gov- 
ernor’s licenses to be filled out as occa- 
sion required. Of these Rev. Ebene- 
zer Flagg of Chester was one, and to 
him those who wished to marry with- 
out publishment resorted from the 
surrounding towns. William Smith 
of Peterborough and Elizabeth Mor- 
rison of Londonderry, were married 
at the latter place Dec. 31, 1751, 
according to the approved ceremony. 
The best man and maid were Samuel 
Moore and Margaret Morrison, sister 
of Elizabeth. After the wedding of 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Moore and Margaret, 
who had not been ‘‘ published,’’ 
delighted, probably, at what they 
had seen and heard, quietly left the 
company, mounted their horses, and 
rode over to Chester, where they 
were married by Rev. Mr. Flagg 
under the governor's license. That 
day was said by William Smith to 
have been the coldest he ever knew. 
But the long winter ride at night on 
horseback and the biting cold did 
not deter Mr. Moore and his bride 
from the accomplishment of their 
purpose. Such marriages were called 
‘* Flagg marriages.’’ 

Their funeral observances were 
definite and strictly followed. All 
the relatives were invited, and to 
omit any one, however distantly con- 
nected, was a serious breach of pro- 
priety. The neighbors came, and 
the assembly was often quite as large 
as the congregation at church on 
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Sunday. The minister opened the 
service with prayer. Liquors were 
then served. An address followed, 
after which intoxicants were again 
passed. After the friends had taken 
leave of the remains the whole com- 
pany, mostly on foot, followed the 
body to the grave. On the return of 


the friends to the house a sumptuous 


repast was served, of which all par- 
took. The coffin.was borne from the 
house to the cemetery on the hill by 
four strong young men. It was an 
onerous task when the house was far 
from the cemetery. This custom 
continued down to 1802, when the 
town, after one or two refusals, voted 
to buy a hearse and ‘‘relieve the 
young men from the burdensome 
duty.’’ 

With the first generation of set- 
tlers the ‘‘wake’’ was sometimes, 
but whether universally cannot be 
definitely stated, held the night be- 
fore the funeral. This was an Irish 
custom, adopted by the Scotch-Irish 
during their residence in Ireland. It 
never had a firm hold upon the peo- 
ple, and died out with the genera- 
tion which settled the town. The 
near relatives and neighbors assem- 
bled in the evening to watch through 
the night with the body. The exer- 
cises began with reading the Scrip- 
tures, followed by prayer; then words 
of consolation were spoken to the 
mourners, and the virtues and char- 
acter of the deceased reviewed. Soon 
stories of ghosts, witches, and de- 
mons were exchanged ; tales of death 
warnings to the deceased and his 
friends were related. Later intoxi- 
cants were freely circulated. Before 
morning there was eating as well as 
drinking, ‘‘and,’’ says Mr. Parker, 
in describing the scene, ‘‘the affair 
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often ended by shouts of laughter 
and revelry breaking up the com- 
pany.”’ 

The settlers were men of strong 
minds and marked individuality. 
Their intellectual powers were good 
and their wills firm. Practical sa- 
gacity and piety, keen common- 
sense, shrewdness, caution, and te- 
nacity of purpose were distinguishing 
traits. They loved liberty, were 
loyal to home and family ties, and 
prompt and decisive in action. They 
were independent in their opinions 
and actions, and took nothing at 
second It was not one of 
them, but one of their race in the 
southwest, who told those standing 
by, as he lay dying, to write on his 
tombstone ‘‘ Let me alone.’’ They 
were slow to give their confidence 
and unforgiving at its betrayal. To 
love and friendship, to plighted faith, 
to ideas and ideals when once adopt- 
ed, and to the fixed and fundamental 
verities of life, as they understood 
them, they were true to a degree un- 
surpassed by any other breed of men. 
They were plain and straightforward 
in their talk and dealings, and fought 
their battles’ personally, without the 
intervention of a substitute. If any 
had a grievance, the offending party 
was the first to hear of it from the 
one wronged. Their tastes were sim- 
ple, their carriage erect, their voices 
were pitched in a high key, and their 
mirth loud and boisterous. Their 
wit and sarcasm spared neither age 
nor idiosyncrasies of manner or tem- 
per. 

John Smith, Esq., better known 
as ‘‘ Squire John,’’ was a great hec- 
tor and a rank Federalist. He went 
one day into the blacksmith’s shop 


of a near neighbor—a strong Demo- 
xxix—18 


hand. 


“e 
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crat, and who had a fiery temper. 
Finding some others there, he began 
on the proprietor. ‘‘ They say,’’ he 
remarked to those standing about 
(it was just after President Jefferson’s 
inauguration), ‘* that the new admin- 
istration is going into the business 
of raising geese. They are going to 
keep them in Cunningham pond, an 
excellent place, and they have ap- 
pointed Mr. ,’ naming the pro- 
prietor, ‘‘ keeper of the geese, and a 
better man cannot be found any- 
where.’’ The proprietor’s temper 
flew, and he angrily retorted, “ You’re 
an old fool.’’ And then the Squire 
laughed at him. 

If their usual demeanor was some- 
what stern and dignified, they had, 
during their residence in Ireland, 
absorbed a large measure of the Irish 
humor, making a combination neither 
purely Scotch nor Irish, but partak- 
ing, in part, of the severe, practical 
nature of the one, and, in part, of 
the impulsiveness and love of fun of 
the other. Hence they were great 
practical jokers, and exercised their 
mirth and wit upon people of all ranks 
and social conditions about them. 

They were a people conscious of 
their merits, self-reliant, always ready 
to assert themselves, and to defend 
their own rights and those of their 
neighbors. Blunt in speech, and 
venting their wit on friend and foe 
alike, they were, nevertheless, hos- 
pitable and faithful, and while often 
severe and hard, were loyal friends 
and kind and affectionate to those 
who conciliated them. Their cour- 
age was a prominent feature of their 
character, and no vices so excited 
their scorn and contempt as coward- 
ice and meanness. 

The political views of the Scotch- 
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Irish were a direct inheritance from 
John Knox, and John Knox was 


taught them by John Calvin. In his 
famous ‘‘ Counterblast,’’ the great 


Scotch reformer laid down these prin- 
ciples—the logical conclusions of his 
religious creed as defining the limits 
of royal power and the rights of the 
people. 

1st. The authority of kings and princes was 
originally derived from the people. 

2d. That the former are not superior to the 
latter collectively considered. 

3d. That if rulers became tyrannical or em- 
ploy their power for the destruction of their 
subjects they may be lawfully controlled, and, 
proving incorrigible, may be deposed by the 
community as the superior power. 

4th. Tyrants may be judicially proceeded 
against even to capital punishment. 

These propositions lie at the very 
root of Democracy and were the basis 
of Calvinistic church government as 
well as the teachings of its religious 
faith. The iron creed of Calvin was 
founded on three great religious ax- 
ioms: 1st, The sovereignty of God; 
2d, The supremacy of the Divine 
law, to which princes and potentates 
were subject equally with the hum- 
blest citizen; 3d, The grandeur and 
dignity of a human soul. In prac- 
tice it was a theology that elevated 
man because it exalted God. Man, 
so the creed ran, was originally cre- 
ated pure and upright. He fell from 
his high estate, and to restore him to 
original innocence and integrity God 
sent His Son into the world to die 
for him. The church was the instru- 
ment appointed of God through which 
man’s redemption was to be effected 
and the church was composed of the 
men and women redeemed from sin 
and restored to original purity and 
uprightness. The form of church 
government was democratic to the 
core. The officers were chosen by 
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its communicants, and the general 
assembly had a large proportion of 
lay members. It claimed supremacy 
over the civil power in all church 
affairs, and did not shrink from defy- 
ing the arbitrary will of the Stuart 
kings when they sought to override 
its decrees. Under its creed and dis- 
cipline the humblest member of the 
Kirk sought to know the Divine law, 
which was to raise the temporal king- 
doms of this world into the kingdoms 
of Christ, and to that law he vielded 
implicit obedience. Human ordi- 
nances were to be respected only so 
far as they conformed to the Divine 
law, and, in case of conflict, the hu- 
man law must and did give way. In 
matters of faith he submitted to and 
obeyed the word of God, “‘ but, in all 
other things, the greatest names in 
the world would not lead him with- 
out reason.’’ 

No people, once accepting such a 
faith and theory of church govern- 
ment, were ever kept in submission 
to despotic power. In all those coun- 
tries where it became the prevailing 
faith the love first of religious free- 
dom and then of civil liberty became 
implanted too deeply ever to be up- 
rooted. It established popular gov- 
ernment in Switzerland; drove the 
Spanish power from the low coun- 
tries; 500,000 Huguenots refused 
to live in France after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. It found its 
fullest expression in the Independent 
party in England and its army of 
“Tronsides,” which bent even the iron 
will of Cromwell to its purposes, de- 
stroyed the royal house of Stuart, 
dispersed the parliament, and raised 
the English nation to the first place 
in Europe. It led the Scotch-Irish 
from Ulster to America, where, in a 
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land unvexed by kings or bishops it 
could logically work out its problems 
of religious and civil liberty in its 
own way. 

It was inevitable under the teach- 
ings of such a faith that in the new 
world the Scotch-Irish should be fore- 
most in resisting the aggressions of 
the English crown upon the rights of 
the colonies. King George had no 
foes so unyielding and implacable as 
this people when the Revolutionary 
struggle came on. The part of the 
Scotch-Irish in the war for Indepen- 
dence has received scant justice from 
the historians, but this is not the 
place to recount their services. It 
may be said in outline, however, that 
in the Continental Congress their dele- 
gates were the most strenuous and 
insistent for the passage of the dec- 
laration; their men formed a large 
portion of the New Hampshire troops 
at Bunker Hill; under Stark they 
won the Battle of Bennington, and 
their courage and_ stubbornness 
turned the tide at Saratoga. Under 
the leadership of Campbell they de- 
stroyed the British forces at King’s 
Mountain, and formed a large part 
of the army of General Greene, 
which drove Cornwallis from the 
Carolinas to his doom at Yorktown. 
Through the long war of the Revo- 
lution their bayonets glittered in the 
forefront of every battle, and ‘‘in the 
gloomy rear of every retreat was 
heard their voice of constancy and 
Had the colonies been 
defeated they would have been the 
very last to lay down their arms. 


courage.”’ 


Seventy-six years later the descend- 
ants of this same people met on 
opposite sides in the battles of Shi- 
loh, Stone River, and Chickamauga, 
and the desperate and bloody char- 


acter of these great struggles was .am- 
ple evidence that the courage and 
fighting qualities of this warlike race 
had not diminished with the present 
generation. 

In this struggle the settlers of 
Peterborough fully sustained the 
character and reputation of their 
race, and for precisely the same rea- 
sons and motives. They believed in 
self-government, and like their coun- 
trymen elsewhere were ready to re- 
sist the central power in the interest 
of local authority. They entered 
into the cause with a unanimity and 
zeal not excelled by the people of 
any other township in the colonies. 
Within a few hours after the news of 
the Battle of Lexington was received 
every able-bodied man of military age 
was on the march for Cambridge, 
armed with such weapons as could 
be had. Some of them on learning 
the issue of the Concord fight turned 
back when they reached Groton, but 
others kept on to Cambridge. Sev- 
enteen days before the Declaration 
was signed at Philadelphia, the peo- 
ple issued a manifesto pledging their 
lives and estates in resistance to Brit- 
ish aggressions, which was signed 
by every man in town then present. 
Not a single Tory was known to live 
in the place. Seventeen of its citi- 
zens fought at Bunker Hill, twenty- 
five at Bennington, and from first to 
last the town furnished 146 soldiers 
for the war, more than one in five of 
its whole population. 

The settlers came by their military 
instincts as naturally as by their po- 
litical views. Both were a Scotch 
inheritance. During the French and 
Indian War of 1754-’59, the settle- 
ment numbered about eighty males, 
between sixteen and sixty years; yet 
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the town furnished thirty-six soldiers 
for that war, almost fifty per cent. of 
its fighting population, of whom four- 
teen perished, seven ina single bat- 
tle, Indian 
George. 


an massacre near Lake 

The Scotch-Irishman’s readiness 
and aptitude for war was an inheri- 
tance of the long and cruel conflict 
between Scotland and England prior 
to the union of the two kingdoms, 
and the bloody rebellions and massa- 
cres in Ireland before his emigration 
to this country. When the war 
ceased between England and Scot- 
land, thousands of the Scotch wan- 
dered forth upon the continent, 
‘‘seeking employment,’’ says Har- 
rison, ‘‘ where fighting was to be had 
and the pay for killing reasonably 
good.’’ Their life in the infant set- 
tlement kept this inherited trait alive. 
The first few years they went to their 
work and worship with arms in their 
hands. When war came, as it did in 
1754, and again in 1775, it was taking 
up an old employment for them to 
enter the military service, and their 
readiness was stimulated by their 
political opinions and intense inter- 
est in the questions staked in the 
result. 

When no war was on, their fond- 
ness for controversy found a free field 
in the long debates over questions of 
municipal and church administra- 
tion. The town-meeting was their 
joy, for here they could air their per- 
sonal views and: exercise their lo- 
quacity to its full extent. Opposi- 
tion never annoyed them. They 
were fond of public speaking, and 
indulged their oratorical powers at 
every opportunity. The town-meet- 
ings did not always accomplish much 
for this reason, and often were little 
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more than talking matches. In a 
note to his Centennial Address, Dr. 
Morrison tells this story, illustrating 
their fondness for disputation : 


An old man returning from a 
asked what they had been doing. 


meeting was 

“Oh,” said 
he, ‘there was George Duncan, he got up and 
spakit a while, and Mathew Wallace he got up 
and talkit a while, and Mathew Gray, he got 
up and blathered a while, and then they dis 
missed the meeting. 


But they often had before them 
questions of a graver character than 
those relating to mere local affairs. 
Between 1779 and 1789 several revi- 
sions of the state constitution were 
made and referred to the 
for consideration. One of 
these came before the voters in 1782. 


several 
towns 


The meeting appointed a committee 
of its ablest men, to whom the instru- 
ment was referred, with instructions 
to report. This committee consid- 
ered it for four days, and then told 
the voters that they were unable to 
agree. It was then sent to another 
committee, which later reported the 
constitution back with several amend- 
ments, which the town accepted. 
There is no record of the discussions 
on these questions—the most serious 
which ever came before a free peo- 
ple. The thoroughness of their de- 
liberations shows their keen interest 
in political problems and their intel- 
ligent grasp of the great principles 
which underlie democratic govern- 
There were then many strong, 
able men in town, and it is a matter 
of deep regret that their debates 
have not been preserved for their 
descendants. 

But the distinguishing 
these settlers was 


ment. 


trait of 


their ‘‘ mighty 


zeal’’ for religion, and for the forms 
and discipline which their faith im- 




















posed. Loyalty to their church had 
brought them bitter suffering in 
Ireland, but in their new home they 
could worship God in their chosen 
way. They were devout Presbyte- 
rians, and accepted the five points of 
Calvinism without a question. Their 
first care was for a church, and three 
years after settle- 
ment, and when there could not have 
been more than twenty or twenty-five 
families in town, they built the first 
church, of logs, on Meeting House 
hill. 
It had no floor and no glass windows 
until and the 
warmed by nothing but the zeal of 
the worshipers. 


the permanent 


The seats were wooden benches. 


1763, building was 
No services were 
ye 

They 


1766, 


held in the winter season. 


had no settled minister until 
but had constant preaching, while 
the singing was by the congregation 
from some version of the Psalms, the 


‘ 


lines being ‘‘deaconed’’ off by the 
acting elder, and sung after him by 
the people. 

Like true Scotchmen they were of 
a metaphysical turn of mind, and 
passionately loved discussion of theo- 
logical themes. 
creed 


The doctrines of their 
of ‘* Particular Redemption,’’ 
‘* Irresistible Grace,’’ and the ‘‘ Final 
afford- 
ed an ample field for the exercise of 
their colloquial powers, and had this 
to delight them,—they never could 
be settled to the satisfaction of all. 
The Bible was their chief, almost 
their only, book, and to it they went 
for counsel, for inspiration, and their 
guidance in things temporal as well 
as spiritual. They read and pre- 
ferred the Old Testament rather than 
the New. They loved its sublime 
imagery and its stories of Almighty 
vengeance upon the persecutors of 


Perseverance of the Saints’’ 
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God’s chosen people. They com- 
pared the afflictions and wanderings 
of the Israelites with their own, and 
found in their conquest of, and pros- 
perity in, the land of Canaan a sure 
prophecy of the final triumph and the 
peace and joy which awaited them in 
their American home. The harsh- 
ness and severity of its decrees, the 
rigid forms of the Mosaic law, and the 
awful denunciations of the wicked by 
the prophets were more in harmony 
with their Scottish temper and iron 
creed than the mild and gentle pre- 
cepts of the Sermon on the Mount, or 
the lessons in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. It was read aloud in 
the family daily, and it was an impor- 
tant part of family discipline that the 
children should commit long passages 
from it to memory. Both the longer 
and shorter catechisms were com- 
mitted and recited by parents and 
children. The practice of annual 
family catechising was strictly ob- 
served. The families to the number 
of eight or ten assembled at the 
house of some neighbor; here the 
minister by appointment met them, 
and beginning with the youngest 
and proceeding to the eldest class he 
carefully examined each individual 
as to his knowledge of Christian faith 
and duty. Scripture proof texts were 
also required. The rules of the 
church were strict in regard to the 
observance of daily family prayers. 
Any omission in this was a matter 
for prompt investigation. When a 
case of neglect was reported, the 
minister went to the delinquent’s 
house, and even compelled him to 
rise from his bed in the middle of the 
night, read a chapter, and offer 
prayer. But this seldom happened, 
for they were a devout people, and 
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their lonely, isolated life in the wil- 
derness deepened their feeling of 
dependence for safety and guidance 
upon an Infinite Power. Nothing 
could exceed the reverence and sin- 
cerity with which it was performed. 
Burns has sketched for us the scene 
as it was daily enacted in the primi- 
tive homes of the early settlers : 


‘** The cheerful supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They round the ingle form a circle wide, 
The sire turns o’er with patriarchal grace 
The big ha’ Bible, once his father’s pride. 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffits wearing thin and bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide 
He wakes a portion with judicious care. 
‘And let us worship God,’ he says, with sol- 
emin air. 


‘Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s Almighty 
King, 
The Saint, the 
prays; 
Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing, 
Thatthus they all shall meet in future days. 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear; 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear, 
While circling time moves round in one eter- 
nal sphere.”’ 


Husband and the Father 


Grace was said before every meal. 
All meetings at which important 
business was to be done were opened 
with prayer and often with a sermon. 
Thursday before Communion Sunday 
was kept as a Fast Day, and its ob- 
servance was rigidly enforced. No 
work could be done. One of the 
Londonderry settlers ventured to 
spread out his grain on this day to 
keep it from spoiling; but he was 
promptly summoned before the Pres- 
bytery and severely admonished for 
his wickedness. 

The Sabbath was strictly observed. 
Church attendance was general, and 
om part of the children required. 
They held the minister in special 
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veneration, and many personal delin- 
quencies were overlooked in him 
which would not have been tolerated 
in any other official. ‘‘It was the 
supreme ambition of every Scotch- 
man,’’ says Harrison, ‘‘ to breed one 
son who would wag his pow in 
the pu’pit.’’ The character of the 
preaching would hardly attract the 
devout communicant of to-day. Dr. 
Morison, in his Centennial address, 
has quoted an example of it; and 
Mr. Parker relates this incident of 
Rev. Matthew Clark, in the church 
at Londonderry, who began his ser- 
mon thus: ‘‘ Phillipians 4:13, ‘I can 
do all things.’ Ay, can ye, Paul? 
I'll bet ye a dollar o’ that (placing a 
Spanish milled dollar on the desk). 
Stop! let’s see what else Paul says: 
‘I can do all things through Christ 
which strengthened me’ 
can I, Paul; 
he then 
pocket. 

They accepted the articles of their 
cyeed as they did their Bible, without 
doubt or hesitation. 


Ay, sae 
I draw my bet,’’ and 
returned the dollar to his 


Its iron logic, 
its metaphysical subtleties, its exalta- 
tion of the Divine Law, and its dem- 
ocratic spirit suited their Scotch tem- 
per and harmonized with their expe- 
riences both in Ireland and America. 
They looked at life through the 
shadows of its gloomy doctrines. 
Death was the end, the grave the 
final abode of all the living until the 
great judgment day. To devout stu- 
dents of the Old Testament—reading 
and re-reading its tales of judgments 
and awful retributions—rather than 
of the New, with its teachings of 
grace and mercy and ofa future life 
of joy and peace, this was both nat- 
ural and consistent. Life was a long 
campaign against the hosts of evil 
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from which there was no escape nor 
intermission for mortals here below. 
But they taced it with true Scotch 
fortitude, and never sought to soften 
its privations and hardships or com- 
plain of their lot. They located their 
church and cemetery on the top of 
one of the highest hills in town. 
When they chose it, it was neither 
the centre of population nor the easi- 
est of access, but it was the coldest 


_and bleakest. On the tombstones of 


their dead they carved the weeping 
willow, Death’s head, and the skull 
and crossbones, and inscribed the 
words, ‘‘ Memento mort’’ and ‘‘ Mor- 
tendum est omnitbus.’’ 

If they indulged in poetry to ex- 
press the conclusions of that religious 
faith by which their lives had been 
modeled, it was not in selections 
which served to cheer or comfort the 
hearts of those left to mourn. Here 
are some stanzas which seem to give 
their opinion of the whole matter: 


‘ Death, like an overflowing flood, 
Doth carry us away ; 
The young, the old, the middle-aged, 
To Death become a prey. 


Here is one from the stone of two 
young children : 


‘ So fades the lovely blooming flower, 
Frail solace of an hour ; 
So soon our transient comforts fly, 
And pleasure only blooms to die.”’ 


This is from the stone of a man 
dying at the age of eighty-seven 
years, one of the pioneers of the 
town : 


* Draw near, my friends, and take a thought, 
How soon the grave may be your lot; 
Make sure of Christ while life remains, 
And death will be eternal gain.” 


This is from one of the oldest 
stones in the larger cemetery : 
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“ Dry up your tears, surviving friends, 
Weep not for me but for your sins ; 
Die to the world, live unto God, 

The grave will soon be your abode.” 


The following is from the stone of 
one for many years a leader in the 
church : 


* How lov’d, how valu’d, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot; 
A heap of dust is all remains of me; 
Tis all thou art and all ye proud shall be.” 


No tender, loving words for the 
souls of those who sleep below ; no 
tribute of the living to the virtues 
and moral worth of the dead; no 
expression of hope in a better life 
beyond,—only, ‘‘ Remember death ; ” 
‘*It is for all to die;’’ this was the 
final summing up of their religious 
philosophy. Read the names and 
inscriptions and you see why there is 
nothing of the “tender grace to mark 
the higher, nothing of tinsel to mark 
the lower, side of Irish character,— 
John Todd, James Ferguson, Charles 
Stuart, David Steele, Thomas Mori- 
son, Samuel Mitchell, William Moore, 
William McNee—names, travelers tell 
us, which can still be found on the 


” 


stones in the old cemeteries of Ulster 
and Argyleshire, reminders of the 
stormy times in Ireland and Scotland 
in which their fathers battled for civil 
and religious freedom and endured 
hardship and persecution for con- 
science’s sake. That sacred but 
wind-swept spot is not one which 
their descendants would choose for 
their last resting-place, but it was a 
fitting one for them, who had suffered 
persecution, braved the perils of the 
deep, and endured the pinching pov- 
erty and dangers of the wilderness 
for the right to worship God accord- 
ing to the forms of their beloved 
faith. Why should they indulge in 
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sentiment in death who had only 
known toil and suffering in life? 
Why should they look forward to a 
life of unending joy and rest and 
peace who had only known pinching 
poverty, warfare, and self-denial on 
earth? It was enough for them that 
they had done their work here, and 
facing the King of Terrors with a true 
Covenanter’s courage, they went to 
their graves 


“‘Like one who wraps the draperies of his 
couch about him 


And lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
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List to the tale of a Linden tree; 











But they were better and hapvier 
than their religious creed, and they 
laid the foundations of their beloved 
municipality more wisely than they 
ever dreamed. It is not within the 
scope of this paper to point out the 
fruits of their labors. In their lives 
they typified the three cardinal vir- 
tues of American citizenship—intelli- 
gence, morality, and obedience to 
law. Intheir death they bequeathed 
to their children a heritage of civic 
virtues which has been a controlling 
influence in the town 
present day. 


down to the 


(rai 


A Linden of great renown ; 


Out in the pure, sweet country way, 
Far from the noise of the town, 


Nestles an oldtime homestead, 


And close to the wide porch door 


Has this Linden stood, like a sentinel, 


For a century and more. 


Tradition says that im days agone, 


When the homestead walls were rew, 


Its builder, though a farmer, was 

At times a blacksmith too, 

And where the L, adjoins the house, 
In earlier days stood low, 

A shop in which burned a glowing fire 
For the anvil, long ago. 


And here one day, on a sprightly steed, 
A stately youth rode in, 
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Saying, ‘‘ Ho, new shoes for my horse, good sire, 
The old ones are getting thin, 

And I, meanwhile, will disport myself 

On the green without; ah, me, 

But the sun is hot and no shade is here, 

I will plant you a Linden tree.’’ 

And playfully forcing the switch he held, 
Down into the yielding sod, 

He murmured, ‘‘ I pray when I halt again 
This twig, by the grace of God, 

May be firmly rooted and lending shade 
Which all underneath shall bless.’’ 

The blacksmith replied, in a jovial mood, 

‘* May vour shadow never grow less.’’ 

Then away rode the youth on his well-shod horse ; 
The procession of days passed on, 

Till prosperous weeks and months and years 
To the smithy had come and gone. 

At last he retired with coffers well filled, 

In the service grown old and gray ; 

Then he called the builders an L to build 
And the shop was moved away. 

The roof to the porch was the Linden tree 
Which up from the twig had sprung ; 

Its branches like long protecting arms, 
Over the homestead hung ; 

And the smithy’s wife grew to fancy that 
When the leaves were murmuring low 
They repeated benedictions 

Over all who passed below. 

Be that as it may, generations three 

Were born and lived and died 

’Neath the friendly roof while the Linden tree 
Like a sentinel stood beside ; 


Three generations to good old age 
Attained and in turn, like fruit 


Well ripened, were gathered and laid away, 

Ere the Linden tree was mute. 

Mute with its branches leafless and dead ; 

Its shade is needed no more ; 

Its final benedictions are said 

And wide swings the latchless door, 

Yet, a ghost of the past, its hovers still 

As if it would guard the spot, 

While the crumbling walls shield the lone hearthstones 
And the tenants that were, are not. 
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A paper read before the 


FREDERICK 
PUTNAM, born at 
Croydon, N. H., No- 
vember, 6, 1841; died 
at Kansas City, Mo., 
May 30, 1899. 

Mr. Putnam was the son of John 
and Almira (French) Putnam, and 
grandson of Dea. David Putnam, the 
latter a Revolutionary soldier and 
one of the early settlers of the rug- 
ged little town of Croydon, from out 
whose borders there have gone in 
years past, as from most of our New 
England mountain towns, men who 
have won distinction the varied 
walks of life, among those prominent 
in the legal profession being Hon. 
Jonas Cutting, of the supreme court 
of Maine, Hon. William P. Wheeler, 
long the leading practitioner at the 
Cheshire county bar, and the late 
Hon. Levi W. Barton of Newport. 

John Putnam was one of the best 
specimens of the sturdy New England 
farmer. The town historian, writ- 
ing before his decease, said of him: 
‘‘He is one of the most intelligent, 
respected, industrious, and energetic 
farmers in town. He has reared a 
large and one of the most thoroughly 
educated families in Croydon.’’ He 
was a man of strong traits of charac- 
ter, firm in his convictions, and pos- 
sessing the courage thereof in the 
fullest measure. He was thrifty and 
prosperous, yet not parsimonious, 


in 


Grafton and Coos Bar Association, at Woodsville, September 18, 1900. 


teaching his children that labor is 
honorable and diligence essential, 
but that manhood and self-respect 
are more to be valued than money 
or aught that money can bring. No 
man stood higher in the estimation 
of his townsmen, by whom he was 
honored with the highest offices in 
their gift, and whose trust and confi- 
dence he never betrayed. Four of 
his sons were liberally educated, two 
entering the ministry and two the 
legal profession, while a daughter 
became an accomplished 
cessful teacher, and 


and suc- 
is remembered 
by this writer as one who gave him 
his first lessons in orthography. 
George Frederick was John Put- 
nam’s youngest son; the pride of his 
heart, the hope of his declining 
He was reared to honest toil, 
taught to hate hypocrisy and sham, 


years. 


to love the truth, respect honest man- 
hood and virtuous womanhood, to 
form convictions upon due delibera- 
tion, and to stand fearlessly by those 
convictions. The spirit of manly 
independence, with which he was 
endowed at birth, was developed and 
strengthened through all the years 
of childhood and youth spent upon 
that rugged Croydon farm, and by 
that typical New England fireside. 
Blessed with good physical health, 
an active mind, and an ambition to 
succeed, he made the best of the 
educational advantages which the 
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brief terms of the district school 
afforded, and, encouraged by his 
father, as his brothers had also been, 
sought further knowledge through 
attendance at Thetford, Vt., academy 
and Norwich university, completing 
his course at the latter institution in 
1863, the expense of his education 
being met in part by money earned 
teaching in the winter season, after 
the usual manner of the enterprising 
youth of New England in those 
days. 

Having determined upon the legal 
profession as the most congenial field 
of labor, he immediately commenced 
studying therefor in the office of that 
learned, industrious, and methodical 
attorney and safe and wise counselor, 
the late Nathan B. Felton, Esq., at 
Haverhill Corner, had 
been for more than half a century 


previous, the principal seat of legal 


then, as it 


life and activity in this county of 
Grafton. 
previously, he taught school in win- 


While studying here, as 


ter, to aid in meeting his necessary 
expenses. 

After two or three years with Mr. 
Felton, who took a strong interest in 
his progress, Mr. Putnam went to 
Manchester, Mr. 
proval and advice, where he com- 


upon Felton’s ap- 
pleted his studies in the office of the 
late Hon. Charles R. Morrison, being 
engaged also for some time in assist- 
ing Judge Morrison in preparing his 
Digest for the press. 

He admitted to the 
Manchester in January, 1867, and in 
the spring of that year he established 
himself in Haverhill, 
good 


was bar in 


practice at 
met with success, 
remaining till August, 1869, when he 
removed to the town of Warren, tak- 
ing the office and practice of Samuel 


where he 
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B. Page, Esq., who had then re- 
moved to Concord. He was located 
at Warren nearly eight years, until 
March, 1877, when he returned to 
Haverhill, taking the office of his 
old preceptor, Mr. Felton, and there 
continuing until his removal to Kan- 
sas City in May, 1882. 

During his fifteen years at the 
Grafton county bar it is safe to say 
that Mr. Putnam established a repu- 
tation and achieved a measure of pro- 
fessional success beyond the average 
He was dili- 
gent, faithful, conscientious, true to 


of lawyers of his age. 


his clients, courteous to his brethren 
at the bar, reasonably deferential, but 
never obsequious to the court. His 
cases were well prepared and clearly 
and forcibly argued. He made no 
pretensions to oratory, and indulged 
in no flights of rhetoric, but for sim- 
plicity of statement and cogency of 
reasoning he took high rank. 

And here it may be said, and that 
to his credit, as I am sure will be 
generally conceded, that of the strong 
coterie of eminent lawyers at this 
bar who were at their prime during 
most of the years of his service here, 
including such men as Harry and 
George A. Bingham, Edward D. and 
Charles W. Rand, and Alonzo P. 
Carpenter, there was one—the first 
named and ‘‘ noblest Roman of them 





all’’—who was his chosen beau-ideal 
of the lawyer and the man. No 
great and gifted leader in profes- 
sional or political life ever had a 
more ardent admirer, a more loyal 
follower, a worthier 
friend than had Harry Bingham in 
George F. Putnam. And if there 
be a life beyond, and we be permitted 
to believe the disembodied spirits on 
the other shore may know and greet 


Warmer or a 
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their kind, what glad greeting was 
that, indeed, which awaited the soul 
of the “ grand old man of the North” 
when it went out across the dark 
waters on that sad, recent day in 
Littleton. 

In politics Mr. Putnam was an 
ardent Democrat from youth, and he 
believed it to be his patriotic duty to 
advance the interests of his party by 
all lronorable means as the most 
effective manner of serving his coun- 
try. He became, immediately after 
establishing himself in practice, a 
recognized leader among the Demo- 
crats of his town and section, and 
as the candidate of that party was 
elected to the legislature from Haver- 
hill in 1868 and 1869, and from War- 
ren in 1870, 1871, and 1872, serving 
as a member of the committee on 
division of towns in 1868, the judi- 
ciary in 1869 and 1870, national 
affairs in 1871, and railroads in 1872. 
During the memorable parliamentary 
contests which characterized the ses- 
sion of 1871, when the two parties 
were almost balanced in 
strength, Mr. Putnam was one of 
the younger leaders upon whose sa- 
gacity, firmness, and courage great 
reliance was placed by his party as- 
sociates, and he never failed them in 
any emergency. In 1872 he was the 
Democratic nominee for speaker of 
the house, and during his eutire 
legislative service was ever alert in 
the promotion of his party’s inter- 
ests; but none the less zealons in the 
furtherance of all measures essential 
to the material welfare of the state 
which came before the legislature 
for consideration, and in opposition 
to every scheme or project which he 
regarded as inimical to the public 
good. 


evenly 
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In 1874, he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Weston solicitor for Grafton 
county, serving faithfully and effi- 
ciently for two years. 

He of the Demo- 
cratic state committee for the years 
1873-75 and 1877-—’80, and the per- 
formance of his work in this capacity 
was characterized by the same zeal 
and fidelity and the same system and 
method which were noticeable in his 
professional labors. He was chair- 
man of the New Hampshire delega- 
tion in the National Democratic con- 
vention at St. Louis, in 1876, which 
nominated Tilden and Hendricks, 
and was one of the strongest support- 
ers and most ardent admirers of Mr. 
Tilden both before and after the 
convention. 


was chairman 


His devotion to his profession and 
his interest in politics did not cause 
him to forget or neglect the general 
duties of citizenship. He was ever 
alive to all the interests of town and 
community, and never failed to re- 
spond to any legitimate call for 
In educational matters he 
was specially interested, and served 
efficiently upon the school board both 
in Haverhill and Warren. 

His removal to Kansas City in 
1882 was deeply regretted, not only 
by his associates at the bar, but by 
his fellow-citizens generally through- 
out the county and state; but he felt 
that a broader field and greater op- 
portunities in professional and busi- 
ness lines were there presented, and, 
yet in the early prime of manhood, at 
the age of forty years, he left the 
state of his birth (which, neverthe- 
less, ever retained a strong hold upon 
his affections), and made his home 
in the growing young city on the 
Missouri border, familiarly known as 


service. 
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the ‘‘Gate of the Southwest,’’ at- 
tracted thither undoubtedly by the 
fact that an older brother, Francis 
Putnam, also a lawyer, had been 
located there in successful practice, 
where he had died a few years pre- 
viously. 

He into active 
practice in Kansas City, and shortly 
acquired prominence as a_ lawyer, 
gaining no little reputation by the 
outcome in the trial of 


first causes in which he 


entered at once 


one of the 
was there 
engaged, it being the defence of a 
man charged with 
acquittal he secured. 


murder, whose 


As he became familiar with the 
life and activities of the 
ambitious metropolis wherein he had 


business 


made his home, he came to realize 
the opportunities presented in the 
field of financial and general business 
operations, particularly along the line 
of real estate development, and he 
soon turned his attention largely in 
that direction. In 1886 he became 
president of the International Loan 
and Trust company, organized to 
handle city real estate, and devoted 
his labors, in the main, for some 
years, to the furtherance of its op- 
erations. Subsequently, when the 
marked decline in real estate, expe- 
rienced throughout the country, but 
more particularly in the Western 
cities, and culminating in 1893, made 
it imperative that the American 
National bank of Kansas City reduce 
its capital and reorganize in order 
to avert failure, Mr. Putnam was 
selected to take charge of its affairs, 
and became its president, continuing 
in that position until some six months 
before his decease, when he resigned, 
proposing to devote his entire atten- 
tion to his private investments, prom- 
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inent among which was that in the 
Independent Telephone Co., an enter- 
prise just then being organized. 

Mr. Putnam took an active part in 
advancing all measures and projects 
for developing the business prosperity 
and promoting the growth of his 
adopted city, was a leading spirit in 
its wide-awake Commercial club, and 
for a time its president. He was also 
strongly interested in church affairs, 
along the liberal line, in his later 
years, and was an active member and 
earnest worker in the ‘' Church of 
this World,’’ Unitarian, organized 
some two years before his death. He 
was prominent in Masonry, being a 
charter member of Ararat Temple, 
Mystic Shrine; past eminent 
Oriental Commandery, 
35, Knights Templar, and a 


com- 
mander of 
No. 


member of Orient Chapter, No. 105, 


R. A. M. 

On December 22, Mr. Put- 
nam united in marriage with 
Mary Rebecca Reding, daughter of 
the late Sylvester Reding of Haver- 
hill, in whom he found a true and 
sympathetic helpmeet, and by whom 
he is survived, without children. 

Death came to George F. Putnam 
in the very zenith of his physical and 
intellectual powers; and the ‘‘ grim 
messenger’’ came, too, all unher- 
No wasting disease bore him 


1868, 
was 


alded. 
down ; no protracted bodily suffering 
sapped the springs of his life, but, in 
the full splendor of royal manhood, 
he was touched by the swift apoplec- 
tic stroke and the obedient spirit 
bade eternal farewell to the mortal 
form. His ashes rest in the soil of 
his native state, at Haverhill, amid 
the scenes of his early professional 
labors, near by the old home of her 
he loved, and where the happiest 
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years of his life were spent. His 
name and memory are but an added 
leaf in the garland of glory which 
New Hampshire’s worthy sons have 
woven in her honor. 

In what has been presented I have 
essayed no critical estimate of Mr. 
Putnam as a lawyer. Our relative 
situations were such as, naturally, to 
leave me unqualified for the perform- 
ance of such duty. But, born as I 
was in the same year, and within 
three miles, as the crow flies, of the 
very spot where he first saw thé light 
of day; familiar as I was with the 
scenes and influences which shaped 
and developed his character in early 
life; knowing him intimately as I 
did, as a man, a citizen, and a friend, 
during the years of his active career 
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in this county and state, I do not 
hesitate to say that God:in his infinite 
wisdom has rarely made a more fully- 
rounded man than George Frederick 
Putnam. Endowed with mental grasp 
and moral fibre fully complement- 
ing the sturdy, handsome physique, 
which some here present so delight 
to remember; with a warm, human 
forth from a frank, 
open countenance; honest, just, and 
courteous in his relations with others ; 
kindly considerate of the poor and 
the weak; yielding nothing of right 
to the rich and the strong,—a faith- 
ful husband, a loyal citizen, a true 
friend—his 


heart shining 


indeed, the ideal 
type of American manhood. 
May God grant us more of his kind 


in the days that are yet to be! 


was, 


CLOISTER MAR SABA. 
[Translated from the German of Karl Zettel.] 


By Laura Garland Carr. 


Mar Saba rears its walls and towers 
High over Kedron’s dry, rock bed. 
It is not jarred by tempest powers 
Nor beat by billows fierce and dread, 
Yet ghastly death chills and appals 
Lurking about Mar Saba’s walls. 


Out through the ghostly silence pealing 
Sweet bell tones stir the midnight air, 
And chanting voices are revealing 
That monks keep watch with song and prayer, 
Through rifts of rock the voices swing 
And weirdly out the darkness ring. 


Then Dead Sea boatmen—praying—lightly 
Will turn their prows back through the night, 
Shunning the cliffs, gleaming so whitely 
In that uncanny, pallid light. 
Then, half in dream, will further roam 
Cleaving the phosphorescent foam. 
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By Guy S. 





Ramee) AV ERHIILL, Mass., was 
Z first settled in 1640. It 
was the thirtieth town 


within the limits of the 
state of Massachusetts, 
thirty-second in the list of incorpo- 
rated towns, and forty-ninth in the 
New England list. It was a frontier 


town for more than seventy years, 
and there are few of the New Eng- 
land towns that suffered so severely 
from the depredations of the Indians. 
Its early history is one long record of 
blood and misery. 

The early colonies suffered from 
First, the 
Philip's war; third, 
King William’s war; fourth, Queen 
Anne’s war; fifth, the Three Years’ 


six wars: Pequot war; 


second, King 


war or Lovewell’s war; sixth, the 
second French war. 

Hannah Eastman’s capture oc- 
curred during Queen Anne’s war, 


which commenced in 1703 and ended 
in 1713. The foes with whom the 
colonists contended were the Indians 
and the Canadian French. 

It would be hard for the present 
generation to conceive of the suffer- 
ing of the inhabitants of that time. 
Haverhill village in those days con- 
sisted of about thirty houses, and it 
was rare to find a family that had 
not lost some of its members at the 
hands of the Indians. The 
went armed to their daily labors, 
and to church with a Bible in one 
hand and a loaded gun in the other. 


men 
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Rix. 


They were safe from Indian attacks 
Their fields, their dwell- 
ings, and their churches were alike 
subject to their stealthy and fiendish 
It really an ‘‘Age of 
for those 


nowhere. 


raids. was 
and cour- 
ageous men and women, and history 
can show none more heroic and none 
that exhibited a 
undaunted spirit. 

At this period Jonathan Eastman 
and his young wife, Hannah, made 
for themselves a home in Haverhill. 
Jonathan 


Terror’’ hard 


more fearless and 


was born in Salisbury, 
Mass., Jan. 8, 1680, and was married 
April 8, r7o1, to Hannah Green, 
born Dec. 1677, on the historic 
‘*PDustin Hill,’’ in Haverhill, Mass., 
daughter of Peter and Elizabeth Green. 
Jonathan's first child (Thomas) was 


born March 17, 


20, 


their second 
born 


1702; 


child (Abigail) was Feb. 1, 
1704. 
The Indians seldom made their 


appearance before the opening of 
spring, and on this account less care 
was taken to guard against surprises 
during the winter months. But, as 
selectmen 
had appointed six garrisons and four 
‘“houses of refuge.’’ 


a means of defense, the 


These were 
either built of brick or had a single 
layer of brick between the outer and 
inner walls. They had but one out- 
side door, often so small that but a 
single person could enter at a time. 
The buildings were of two stories, 
with windows two and a half feet 
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long and eighteen inches wide, se- 
cured inside by There 
were two rooms on the lower floor, and 
the entrance to the chambers above 
was by a ladder, that could be drawn 
up should the lower floor be taken by 
the enemy. The fireplaces were of 
enormous size, .and wood of 

length was often burned in them. 

Late in March, 1704, Jonathan 
removed with his wife to the fifth 
garrison, which was owned and com- 
manded by Joseph Bradley. It was 
situated in the northerly part of the 
town, and has long since been torn 
down, but a trace of it remaining. 
In one of the upper chambers of this 
garrison their little daughter Abigail 
was born Feb. 1, 1704. Eight days 
later (Feb. 8th) Jonathan left the 
place to attend to some necessary 
duties at their old home, intending 
to return before nightfall. Before 
leaving he stopped for a moment at 
the bedside of his wife. He was not 
a demonstrative man, but he bent 
and kissed her and turned 
away, carefully drawing the covers 
over the dimpled hand of his tiny 
daughter. Mrs. Bradley was in 
the lower room boiling soap. He 
stopped only to inform her when he 
expected to return, and passed out- 
side. 

It was a lovely day ; the air was crisp 
and keen; the sun shone brightly ; 
the snow was deep upon the ground 
and drifted in many places quite 
deeply. During the winter the set- 
tlers had grown secure and careless 
of danger; the sentries were absent 
from their stations, and even the 
gates were open. Little did Jonathan 
think as he rode forth that he was 
being watched by cruel eyes; far 
less did he think that he was never 


iron bars. 


sled 


down 
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again to see his infant child, or that 
many weary months would pass be- 
fore he would again meet his beloved 
wife. 

Why the Indians allowed Jonathan 
to escape will never be known. His 
powerful frame and commanding 
presence have deterred them. 
However, they let him pass on, and 
waited until between three and four 
o'clock 


may 


before at- 
tacking the garrison. They then 
cautiously approached, and, find- 
ing the way clear, rushed through 
the open gates before they were dis- 
covered. Jonathan Johnson, a sen- 
tinel, who was standing inside the 
house, shot at and wounded one of 
them, but the savage, infuriated by 
the pain, made the air ring with ter- 
rific yells as he pushed forward into 
the house. 


in the afternoon 


With great presence of 
mind, Mrs. Bradley filled her ladle 
full of boiling soap and threw it over 
him, burning him so severely that he 
soon died. The rest of the party 
rushed forward and killed Johnson, 
and made Mrs. Bradley and some 
others prisoners. (Only three per- 
sons escaped of the entire garrison. ) 
They then mounted the ladder and 
entered the room where Mrs. East- 
man was alone with her child. Af- 
frighted, she sat up in the bed, but 
the movement disturbed the child 
and it began to cry, when she took 
it in her arms, pressing it to her 
wildly-beating heart. With a fiend- 
ish yell the foremost savage snatched 
it from her clinging hands and bru- 
tally dashed it against the door-post, 
beating out its brains, when, with a 
satisfied grunt, he threw it into a 
corner and ordered Mrs. Eastinan to 
arise and prepare to go with him. 
The poor woman was so stunned and 











ene 


es 














horrified by seeing her child mur- 
dered before her eyes that she could 
not move. The savage then seized 
her by her long hair, and brandish- 
ing his tomahawk over her head, 
compelled her to obey. 

The party hastily collected their 
prisoners and plunder and com- 
menced a hurried retreat toward Can- 
ada. The captives were separated, 
some being taken in one direction 
and some in another. Night was 
coming on, the weather was cold, 
the snow quite deep, and the wind 
blew keenly over the hills, yet Mrs. 
Eastman was compelled to rise from 
her sick bed; her yearning eves were 
fastened upon the little heap in the 
corner, and her arms ached to clasp 
again the tiny form, but it was not 
allowed. Her captors were in a 
hurry, forcing her down the ladder 
with threatening words and gestures, 
and compelled her to go forward on 
her weary march towards Canada. 
She was first taken to Ossipee lake, 
where she remained until spring, 
when they went on to the “Ox Bow,” 
in Newbury, Vermont. Here they 
planted corn, and remained until it 
was in the second hoeing. One day 
they were visited by another party 
of Indians, who probably informed 
them that a scouting party in 
search of them was near, for they 
soon abandoned camp and left for 
Canada. 

Pen cannot describe the tortures 
endured by Mrs. Eastman during 
Weak and 
weary she dragged through the long 
days and the still longer, lonely 
nights. Often she tried to escape, 
but her captors guarded 
closely that she found no opportu- 


nity. The memory of that journey to 
xxix—19 


that terrible journey. 


her so 
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Canada remained with her through 
life. It was a deep, unbroken, and 
seemingly inexhaustible wilderness 
that daily grew between her and her 
beloved home and friends. Pathless 
mountains, swollen and almost im- 
passable rivers, lay behind and before 
her; no friendly smoke curled from 
the chimney of a white inhabitant, 
but she sometimes saw the red flames 
leaping heavenward — flames kindled 
by her savage captors,—telling the 
fearful story of other wrongs. When 
within a few miles of their destina- 
tion Mrs. Eastman was too exhausted 
to go on; she was therefore left be- 
hind to spend the night in the wil- 
derness. A kind squaw gave her a 
piece of punkwood, set on fire, to 
ward off the mosquitoes. Their poi- 
sonous bites had caused her face to 
swell so badly that the Indians called 
her “ Fat Hanner.” The next morn- 
ing they sent a squaw to find her. 
The swelling had subsided so as to 
show her extreme emaciation, and 
the squaw, seeing her thus, pitifully 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Hanner! ”’ 

The tribe were encamped at Three 
Rivers in Canada on the St. Francis 
river, near a French settlement, and 
soon after their arrival there a French 
woman became interested in Hannah, 
seeing she was a captive, and was very 
kind to her, often giving her salt to 
season her food. She finally pro- 
posed that Mrs. Eastman make her 
escape and offered to secrete her 
from the Indians. Mrs. Eastman 
gladly accepted the offer, but was 
obliged to keep out of sight, lest she 
again be captured. 

Winters passed with their snows 
Springs succeeded with 
their early buds. Summers followed, 
filled with flowers and sunshine. 


and wind. 
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The autumns brought forth their 
abundant harvests, but the heart of 
the lonely woman grew sick with 
hope deferred. For nearly three 
years she had been held a captive, 
but she well knew that if Jonathan 
were living he would search for her, 
but she fully understood how small 
his chance was for finding her. 

A plan for escape began to take 
form in her mind, for she felt an in- 
tense desire to return home. The 
thought grew upon her and finally 
took definite shape. She shuddered 
as she remembered the fearful jour- 
ney through trackless forests, in- 
fested by fierce wild beasts and ruth- 
less savages. Could she hope to pass 
such dangers alone? 

One day she stood beside her cham- 
ber window, thinking deeply on her 
plan of escape, when her attention 
was attracted to a man who was 
passing the house. Her breath came 
faster as she gazed upon the tall, 
deep-chested, broad-shouldered man, 
with a strong serious face. In the 
whole settlement there was not as 
splendid a specimen of manhood. He 
was fully six feet four inches in 
height, and of powerful frame. He 
was dressed in a long jacket, or what 
was called a ‘‘ flycoat,’’ made some- 
thing like a surtout, reaching half 
way to the thigh; a striped jacket 
under a pair of small clothes, like the 
coat, made of flannel cloth; a flannel 
shirt buttoned loosely at the throat ; 
woolen stockings, and thick leather 
shoes, and a broad brimmed fur hat. 
But his unusual height, broad 
shoulders, and erect carriage seemed 
strangely familiar. She was almost 
certain that it was her husband that 
was passing, and she called him by 
name, ‘‘ Jonathan,’’ when he stopped 
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and looked around, but seeing no 


one, passed on. She called again, 
but this time he did not hear her. 
She flew down stairs and informed 
the French woman, who immediately 
sent a little girl to call him back. 
The child could speak no English, 
but by motions and pulling his coat, 
she persuaded him to return with 
her. There were many changes in 
Hannah's appearance, caused by ex- 
posure and hardship, and at first 
Jonathan did not recognize her, but 
it was the happiest moment of his 
life when he again clasped her in his 
arms. He had passed the house be- 
fore but could get no trace of her, 
though he had heard of her. 

Jonathan redeemed his wife and 
started for Haverhill, their home. 
Their journey was of long duration, 
for they had to walk the entire dis- 
tance. But despite its necessary 
hardships the journey was a delight- 
ful one, and left in their minds im- 
pressions destined to bear future 
fruit. 

We have no record of their stay in 
Haverhill, but in 1710, we find Jona- 
than Eastman enrolled as a ‘‘ snow- 
shoe man.” The general court (June 
19, 1710) having ordered that a large 
company of soldiers under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Salton- 
stall be kept constantly armed, 
equipped and exercised in the town, 
and we find Jonathan Eastman en- 
rolled in that company. In April, 
1723, the pastor of the first church in 
Haverhill, finding that the church 
records were lost, or that there had 
never been any, requested all mem- 
bers then living to give their names 
to him. Among the members was 
Hannah, wife of Jonathan Eastman. 

It is a tradition that Jonathan lived 
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at one time in Andover, Mass., but 
there is no record of it. In 1746, 
they lived in Concord, in a fort at 
“St. Paul’s School,” about two miles 
west of the city on what is known as 
the ‘‘ Mill Road.’’ It was for this 
fort that the party were destined 
when massacred by Indians August 
10, 1745, about one mile out of Con- 
cord. 

March 2, 1747, Jonathan executed 
a will, appointing his son Amos exe- 
cutor, which will was admitted to 
probate in Exeter, May 30, 1758. 
The following year (1759), Amos re- 
moved to Hollis, taking his mother 
with him. Mr. Eber Eastman, a 
great-grandson of Jonathan, said, 
when living, that his mother had 
seen Hannah, when an old lady, rid- 
ing horseback behind her son, Amos, 
in Hollis. 


The date of the deaths and the place 
of burial of Jonathan and Hannah 
Eastman are unknown, but as we trace 
the life and character of this devoted 
couple, we can not fail to observe 
that they possessed to a notable de- 


gree the true pioneer spirit. We 
find the tribe ever the leaders, but 
never the followers, of civilization. 

Was it simply a coincidence that 
along the line of that fearful journey, 
where Hannah Eastman once trudged 
a miserable captive, where the path 
had been marked by fire and the 
tomahawk of the savages, that with 
her devoted husband, she should re- 
turn to plant the seeds of civilization 
and religion ? 
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Where the Indian once hunted and 
fished and lived his savage life pretty 
villages now cluster among the trees 
and hillsides, and well filled barns 
and storehouses attest to the fruitful- 
ness of the country and the industry 
of the inhabitants. 

Hard, indeed, would it be to find a 
hamlet, however small, that did not 
contain one or more of the descend- 
ants of Jonathan Eastman and wife, 
Hannah. From the Massachusetts 
line to Canada, they have left the im- 
press of their lives upon the land, and 
upon the people. 

The descendants of Jonathan East- 
man show on the New Hampshire 
Revolutionary rolls their loyalty to 
the colonies in 1778. Five brothers, 
grandsons of Jonathan Eastman, 
served in the War of the Revolution. 
Another, Daniel Eastman, served in 
the same war in a Maine regiment. 
Taking the Eastmans as a whole the 
writer has found them extremely 
patriotic, and all, with the exception 
of one only, very fond of their coun- 
try. 

No costly granite nor sculptured 
marble marks the resting-place of 
this devoted couple. Mournfully 
and sweet the breezes chant a re- 
quiem over those lonely graves hid- 
den among the granite hills, but in 
the hearts and memories of their de- 
scendants, they will ever be held in 
honored remembrance, until that 
‘* Last Great Day’’ when each hill- 
side grave shall give up its dead, 
‘* Touched by God’s Right Hand.’’ 


Note.—Mr. Rix is compiling a ‘‘ Genealogy of the Eastman Family,’’ and the information 
contained in this article came to him in the course of his labors upon the same. 





BEYOND THE VEIL. 
By C. L. Tappan. 
Beyond the still flowing river, 
Beyond the impenetrable veil, 


Where dark clouds can never gather 
Where neither winds, nor storms prevail ; 


Where the fragrant flowers are blooming, 
Touched by heaven's own bright rays ; 
Where the joyous birds are singing 


Jubilant songs and chants of praise ; 


Where the clear, life-giving waters 
Flow on with mirth and song ; 

Where animals from all quarters, 
Mingle peacefully in the throng ; 


Where the redeemed in love abide, 
From every land, from every clime, 

With them the Saviour glorified, 
Elder brother, human-divine. 


Here my darling, through God’s goodness, 
Is crowned with dazzling, golden light, 
Clothed in the Saviour’s righteousness, 
In robes of pure and spotless white. 


Iiere now she awaits my coming, 
With open arms and loving heait ; 

And we shall be, at my coming, 
United, never more to part. 


Then our love and gratitude will 
Be perfect for the Crucified ; 
His promises He will fulfil, 
We shall be fully satisfied. 


We shall not sit in idleness, 
Nor find our joys in dreamy rest ; 
But, doing our ‘‘ Father’s business,”’ 
In deeds of love, at His behest. 
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By Foseph B. Walker. 


{ was no discount 
bank in the central part 
of New Hampshire until 
1807. Previous to this 
time, there had been but 

seven in the whole state, viz.: The 
New Hampshire Bank at Portsmouth, 
incorporated in 1792; the New 
Hampshire Union Bank at Ports- 
mouth, in 1802; the Portsmouth 
Bank at Portsmouth, the Exeter 
Bank at Exeter, the Strafford Bank 
Dover, the Cheshire Bank at 
Keene, and the Cods Bank at Haver- 
hill, in 1803. 


at 


In answer to petitions of citizens 
of Concord and several neighboring 
towns, the New Hampshire legisla- 


ture, at its June session in 1806, 
granted a charter for the first dis- 
count bank established in Concord to 
the following individuals, viz. : 

To Timothy Walker, John Brad- 
ley, Robert Harris, Richard Ayer, 
William A. Kent, and John Chand- 
ler of Concord; Thomas W. Thomp- 
son of Salisbury; Caleb Stark of 
Boston; John Mills of Dunbarton; 
Baruch Chase and Joseph Towne of 
Hopkinton ; Joseph Clough of Can- 
terbury; Joshua Darling of Henni- 
ker; Aquilla Davis of Warner; Ebe- 


nezer Peaslee and William Whittle; 
in all sixteen. Of these, John Brad- 
ley was a member of the senate that 
year, and William A. Kent, Joshua 
Darling, John Mills, and Aquilla 
Davis were members of the house. 
The proceedings under this charter 
were unprecedented, inasmuch as two 
distinct banks. each bearing the same 
name and claiming to be the lawful 
institution, did a successful business 
in Concord for twenty years, until the 
charter under which they claimed 
to act expired by limitation. As a 
specimen of the New Hampshire 
bank charters, an hundred years ago, 
a copy of this one is here introduced : 


' eeeoal 
1 L.S. 
) 


State of New Hampshire, 


In the year of Our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and six. 


An Act to incorporate sundry persons by the 
name of the President, Directors and Com- 
pany of the Concord Bank. 

Sec. 1st. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives in General Court 
convened that, Timothy Walker, Caleb Stark, 
John Bradley, John Mills, Robert Harris, Ebe- 
nezer Peaslee, Richard Ayer, William Whittle, 
William A. Kent, Joshua Darling, Thomas W. 
Thompson, Aquilla Davis, John Chandler, 
Baruch Chase, Joseph Towne and Joseph 
Clough and their associates, and those who 
may hereafter associate with them in said 
Bank, their successors and assigns, shall be 
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and hereby are created and made a corporation, 
by the name of the President, Directors and 
Company of the Concord Bank, and shall so 
continue from the first day of July next until 
the expiration of twenty years next following, 
and by that name may sue and be sued, plead 
and be impleaded, defend and be defended, in 
any court of record having competent jurisdic- 
tion, and also to make, use and have a com- 
mon seal, and the same at pleasure to break, 
alter and renew; and also to order, establish 
and put in execution such bye laws, ordinances 
and regulations as to them shall appear neces- 


Title-Page of Charter and By-Laws 


sary and convenient for the government of said 
corporation and the prudent management of 
their affairs; provided such bye laws, ordi- 
nances and regulations shall in no wise be 
contrary to the laws and constitution of this 
State. And the said corporation shall be 
always subject to the rules, restrictions, limita- 
tions and provisions herein described :— 
Section 2d. And be it further enacted that, 
the capital stock of said Bank shall consist of a 
sum, not less than fifty thousand dollars nor 
more than two hundred thousand dollars, in 
specie, and shall be divided into one thousand 
shares, and the stockholders, ai their first 
meeting shall, by a majority of votes, deter- 
mine the amount of the payments to be made 
on each share and the time when the same 
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shall be made, and also the mode of transfer- 
ring and disposing of the stock and profits 
thereof, which, being entered in the books of 
said corporation, shall be binding on the stock- 
holders, their successors and assigns ; Provided 
that, no stockholder shal] be allowed to borrow 
at said Bank until he shall have paid in his full 
share or proportion of said sum of fifty thousand 
dollars, at least. And said corporation are 
hereby made capable in law to have, hold, pur- 
chase and receive, possess, enjoy and retain to 
them, their successors and assigns, lands, rents, 
tenements, and hereditaments, to the amount 
of ten thousand dollars, and no more at any 
one time, with power to bargain, sell and dis- 
pose of the same lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments, and to loan and negociate their 
monies and effects, by discounting on banking 
principles, on such security as they shall think 
advisable. 

Section 3d. And be it further enacted that 
the following rules, limitations and provisions 
shall form and be the fundamental articles of 
the corporation. 

First. That said corporation shall not issue 
ner have in circulation, at any one time, bills, 
notes or obligations to a greater amount than 
twice their stock actually paid in, in addition 
to the simple amount of monies deposited in 
said bank for safe keeping; and, in case of any 
excess, the President and directors under 
whose administration it shall happen shall be 
liable for the payment of the same in their 
private capacity, but this shall not be con- 
strued to exempt said corporation or any estate, 
real or personal, which they may hold as a 
body corporate, from being liable for and 
chargeable with such excess. 

Second—That said corporation shall not vest, 
use nor improve any of their monies, goods, 
chattels, or effects in trade or commerce, but 
may sell all kinds of personal pledges lodged 
in their hand by way of security, to an amount 
sufficient to reimburse the sums loaned. 

Third. None but a member of said corpora- 
tion, being a citizen of this state and a resident 
therein, shall be eligible for a director, and the 
Directors shall choose one of their own num- 
ber to act as President. The Cashier, before he 
enters on the duties of his office, shall give 
bonds with two sureties, to the satisfaction of 
the board of directors, in asum not less than 
ten thousand dollars, with condition for the 
faithful discharge of the duties of his office. 

Fourth, That for the well ordering of the 
affairs of said corporation, a meeting of the 
Stockholders, from and after the time of the 
first meeting, shall be held at such place as 
they shall direct, on the first monday of Sep- 
tember, annually, and at any other time during 
the continuance of said corporation, at such 
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place as shall be appointed by the President 
and directors for the time being, by public 
notification being given for at least three weeks 
previous thereto, at which annual meeting 
there shall be chosen by ballot five directors, 
to continue in office the year ensuing their 
election; and the number of votes to which 
each stockholder shall be entitled shall be 
according to the number of shares he shall 
hold, in the following proportion; that is to 
say, for every one share, one vote, and every 
two shares above one share shall give a right 
to one vote more, provided that no one mem- 
ber shall have more than ten votes ; and absent 
members may vote by proxy, being authorized 
in writing. 

Fifih. Not less than three directors shall 
constitute a board for the transaction of busi- 
ness, of whom the President shall be always 
one; except in case of sickness or necessary 
absence, in which case, the directors present 
may choose a chairman for the time being in 
his stead. 

Sixth. No director shall be entitled to 
emoluments for his services, 


any 
but the stock- 
holders may make the President such com- 
pensation as to them shall appear reasonable. 

Seventh. All bills issued from the bank afore- 
said and signed by the president shall be bind- 
ing on the corporation. 

Eighth. The directors shall make half yearly 
dividends of all profits, rents, premiums and 
interest of the bank aforesaid. 

Ninth. The directors shall have power to 
appoint a Cashier, Clerk and such Officers for 
carrying on the business of the bank, with such 
salaries as to them shall seem meet. 

Section 4th. And be it further enacted that 
said bank shall be established and kept in the 
town of Concord. 

Section sth. And be it further enacted that 
the persons herein before named, or any three 
ofthem are authorized to call a meeting of the 
members and stockholders of said corporation 
as soon as maybe, at such time and place as 
they may see fit, by giving public notice there- 
of, at least three weeks prior to the time of 
meeting, in the Farmers Cabinet, printed at 
Amherst, and in one of the papers printed in 
the County of Rockingham, for the purpose of 
making, ordaining and establishing such bye- 
laws, ordinancesand regulations for the orderly 
conducting the affairs of said corporation, as 
the Stockholders shall deem necess'ry; and 
for the choice of the first board of Directors 
and such other officers, as they shall see fit to 
choose. 

Section 6th. And be it further enacted that 
any person or persons specially appointed by 
the Legislature of this State for the purpose, 
shall have a right to examine into the aff irs of 
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the bank, and at all times, when the bank is 
open, have access to the bank books. 


State of New Hampshire. 
In Senate June 11, 1806. The foregoing bill, 
having had three several readings, passed to 
be enacted. 


Sent down for Concurrence, 


Clement Storer PP rn 

In the House of Representatives, June 17th, 
1806. 

The foregoing bill, having been read a third 
time, was enacted with the following amend- 
ment: And be i/ further enacted that if said 
corporation shall at any time hereafter divide 
their stock, previous to the payments of all 
their bills, or shall refuse or neglect to pay any 
of their bills when presented for payment in 
the usual manner, the original stockholders, 
their successors and assigns, and the members 
of said corporation shall, in their private capac- 
ities, be jointly and severally liable to the 
holder of any bill or bills issued by said cor- 
poration, for the payment thereof; and any 
such member or members who shall be com- 
pelled to make payment, as aforesaid, shall 
hereby be authorized to recover of the remain- 
ing members of said corporation, their propor- 
tion of the sum or sums paid as aforesaid; to 
be estimated according to their respective 
shares in said Bank incorporation. 

Sent up for concurrence, 
Samuel Bell, Speaker. 


In Senate, June 17th, 1806. 
Read and concurred, 
Clements Storer, President. 
Approved June 18th, 1806, 
John Langdon, Govr. 


The grantees met for organization 
at the inn of David George, in Con- 
cord, on the 17th day of July, 1806, 
and chose Timothy Walker moderator, 
and William A. Kent clerk of the 


Mr. Walker was at this 
time seventy years of age, still active 
and in close touch with all the inter- 
ests of his town and state. Mr. Kent, 
then in the prime of his life and 
about forty years of age, had been a 
citizen of Concord some seventeen 
years, and was then and ever after- 
wards, so long as he lived, one of its 
most prominent citizens. 


meeting. 
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The business of Concord was then 
confined to Main street, extending 
then, as now, from Horse Shoe pond 
to the gas works, a distance of about 
one mile and a half. Originally most 
of the business of the town was trans- 
acted at the north end of this street, 
but had now begun to move south- 
ward, causing a spirited rivalry be- 
tween the two sections, which con- 
tinued for many years, until the 
growth of the town and _ broader 
views had obliterated it. Prominent 
among the leaders of the North End 
was Judge Walker, and equally so 
among those of its rival was Colonel 
Kent. With this explanation, the 
proceedings in the meetings held for 
organizing Concord’s first bank will 
be easily understood: the efforts of 
each party being exerted to gain 
control of its location and manage- 
ment. 

At this first meeting of the gran- 
tees, it was moved by the Kent party 
that the Concord and Hopkinton pe- 
titioners ‘‘who are not grantees of 
the Concord Bank have each 
shares, provided They make applica- 
tion for the same within days.’’' 
This proposition exceeded the gen- 
erosity of the other party, who were 
in a majority of about two to one. 
It was admired, but respectfully 
declined. 

The grantees then voted to com- 
plete the subscriptions to the stock 
of the bank, and appointed a com- 
mittee of five to devise a scheme for 
doing so. One is a little surprised 
that the majority should have allowed 
three of the minority to be placed on 
that committee. It may possibly 
have been for the reason that they 











. 


1 Mss. records of meeting. 
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preferred that the report should be 
partial to that interest, inasmuch as 
its rejection would be more sure. 

This committee soon afterwards 
reported, recommending ,— 

ist. That the ‘‘ whole number of 
shares become common stock, to be dis- 
posed of by a majority of the gran- 
tees who may be present.’’ 

2d. That each grantee take a sub- 
scription paper and give to each of 
the petitioners, “particularly the peti- 
tioners on the Concord and Hopkinton 
Bank petition, an opportunity to sub- 
scribe for such number of shares as 
They may wish.”’ 

3d. That the subscription papers 
be returned at an adjourned meeting, 
and that it be there determined by 
a majority of the grantees present, 
‘‘which of the subscribers shall be- 
come stockholders, and in what pro- 
portion the shares shall be held by 
those gentlemen who shall have so 
subscribed.”’ 

Whether the majority of the gran- 
tees were most surprised or most 
amused by this ingenious scheme of 
the minority to control future meet- 
ings in their interest the record does 
not state. ‘‘ This report was con- 
sidered by paragraphs and negatived. 
The yeas and nays were then taken 


on the whole report as follows: 
Yeas,— Ayer, Darling, Thompson, 
Chandler, Kent; nays,— Walker, 


Bradley, Towne, C. Stark, Whittle, 
Peaslee, Clough, Davis,—5 yeas, 8 
nays.”’ 

This vote disclosed the personnel 
and the strength of each of the two 
contending parties, as well as the 
further fact that the minority could 
win the organization of the bank 
only by its transfer to a body of 
stockholders in their interest, secured 
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as yet but in part. To the attain- 
ment of this end it gave earnest 
efforts. 

After passing two important votes 
and reconsidering the same, the gran- 
tees finally “‘ Voted, That the grantees 
who were on the Hopkinton petition 
furnish the Hopkinton petitioners and 
other gentlemen in that vicinity with 
such number of shares as they shall 
reasonably desire, and that the gran- 
tees who were on the Concord petition 
do the same with respect to the Con- 
cord petitioners and other gentlemen 
in that vicinity.”’ 

Having passed this vote, the mect- 
ing was adjourned to the fifth day of 
the next August (Aug. 5, 1806), 
when the grantees again assembled 
and voted that, no share shall be held 
in the Concord bank until subscribed 
for, and that every share shall be 


made transferable to the president, 
directors, and company of the Con- 
cord bank only. provided the bank 
will pay the owner thereof the first 
cost of said share. 


The grantees also 
voted that the sum payable on each 
share at the time of subscription 
should he three dollars, and ad- 
journed their meeting to the first day 
of September (Sept. 1, 1806). 
Pursuant to adjournment, the gran- 
tees met for the fourth time on the 
first day of September, and the final 
contest for supremacy by the two 
parties ensued. It was moved, in the 
interest of the minority, ‘‘ That the 
petitioners on the Hopkinton peti- 
tion and the petitioners on the Con- 
cord petition be admitted to act with 
the grantees named in the act of in- 
corporation, provided neither set of 
petitioners assume more than five 
hundred shares.’’ This motion was 
negatived by a vote of eight to five; 
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Messrs. Walker, Bradley, C. Stark, 
J. Stark for Mills, Peaslee, Ayer, 
Whittle, and Davis opposing; and 
Messrs. Towne. Thompson, Chand- 
ler, Darling, and Kent sustaining 
the motion; while Messrs. Chase and 
Clough refrained from voting. 

None of the debates at these meet- 
ings appears upon the records. The 
majority seem, at length, to have 
become tired of the contest, and have 
determined to end it. In its interest, 
it was moved and carried, ‘* That the 
grantees named in the act proceed to 
organize the bank,’’ by a vote of ten 
yeas to five nays, viz.: 

Yeas,— Messrs. Walker, Bradley, 
C. Stark, J. Stark for Mills, Peaslee, 
Ayer, Whittle, Chase, and 
Clough. 

Nays,— Messrs. Towne, Thomp- 
son, Chandler, Darling, Kent. 

To this action the following pro- 
test was presented by the minority : 


Davis, 


The subscribers protest against and dissent 
from the last vote, because, in their opinion 
the sssumption of the right to choose the offi- 
cers of the Bank by the grantees named in the 
act, to the exclusion of their associates and the 
stockholders, who may be admitted to sub- 
scribe to the original stock, is contrary to the 
letter and spirit of said act. 

Joseph Towne. 
William A. Kent. 
Joshua Darling. 
D. Webster, Attorney to T. W. Thompson. 
Isaac Chandler, 
Attorney to John Chandler, Jr. 


The minority seem to have taken 
no farther part in the meeting, at 
which Timothy Walker and John 
Bradley of Concord, Caleb Stark of 
Boston,’ Baruch Chase of Hopkinton, 
and Joseph Clough of Canterbury 
were elected directors, the first four 

1Caleb Stark of Boston, ineligible under the 
charter, probably did not a~sume to act as a direc- 


tor, although his name appears as such in the 
N. H. Register of 1807. 
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receiving eight, and last one seven, 
votes, respectively. 

Several votes were subsequently 
passed to which no opposition seems 
to have been made, one of which 
directed the clerk to ‘‘ deliver over 
the records to the first director as 





Concord’s First Banking House—| 806-1826 


soon as convenient after directed.’’ 
The meeting was then adjourned to 
the twenty-ninth of the following 
December (1806). 

At this a new clerk was chosen, 
and measures were taken to start 
upon its career the first discount 
bank organized in the central part 
of New Hampshire, whose doors 
were opened for business in Febru- 
ary, 1807. 

But the contest so vigorously waged 
in the meetings of the grantees did 
not end there. The minority trans- 
ferred it to the court of common 
pleas, where separate actions of debt 
gui tam, against the directors were 
entered at the August term of 1807, 
by Nehemiah Jones, plaintiff, against 
Timothy Walker, John Bradley, and 
Joseph Clough, and by William Star- 
rett, plaintiff, against Baruch Chase 
and Caleb Stark. 

The first action seems to have been 
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made a test case, and the others were 
continued from term to term until 
its final determination was reached, 
when they were similarly disposed of. 
At the first and second terms, this 
case was continued, saving all ad- 
vantages to the defendant, who filed 
his plea in abatement January 9, 
1808, and, at the August term of that 
year, was given leave to withdraw it 
and plead double, which he did, and 
filed his plea August 8, 1808. 

At the January term of 1809 the 
case was again continued, and the 
plaintiff was ordered to file his repli- 
cation by the first of July, 1809. At 
the July term of this year, the action 
was again continued, and the plain- 
tiff farther ordered to file his answer 
to the defendant's plea by the first of 
the next November, or become non- 
suited. The last entry upon the 
docket of the January term of 1810, 
regarding this case of ‘‘ Dismist,’’ 
closes the second chapter of this 
peculiar contest. A tradition has 
been preserved that Mr. Jeremiah 
Mason, who was of counsel for the 
plaintiff, and saw the uncertainty of 
success, intimated to his client ‘* that 
as he had got into gentlemen's com- 
pany, he must expect to pay gentle- 
men’s prices,’’ and he chose to with- 
draw. 

While these suits were pending, a 
second Concord bank was organized 
under the charter before mentioned, 
by parties in the interest of the mi- 
nority. The exact time of its com- 
mencing business does not appear. 
Its name is found for the first time 
upon the list of banks given in the 
New Hampshire Register of 1808, 
where Joseph Towne is published as 
president and director, and Wm. A. 
Kent as cashier. A full list of direc- 














tors does not appear in that publica- 
tion until 1810; but a notice dated 
December 19, 1808, and signed by 
Wm. A. Kent, cashier, informing 
the stockholders ‘‘that the instal- 
ment of ten dollars, voted at their 
annual meeting, in September last, 
must be paid on or betore the first 
day of January next,'’ may be found 
in the American Patriot of December, 
1808. 

Thus, as before stated, two dis- 
count banks went into operation in 
Concord, bearing the same name and 
doing business under the same char- 
ter. Why this was allowed by the 
state authorities is a matter of con- 
jecture. At the expiration of this 
charter, which was limited to twenty 
years, the stockholders of the original 
bank closed up its business, and hav- 
ing obtained a new charter, organized 
a new bank, known as the Merrimack 
County Bank, which under two char- 
ters of twenty years each, subse- 
quently did a successful business 
until 1866, when, at the expiration 
of its third charter, it closed up its 
affairs and returned to its stockhold- 
ers their unimpaired capital, accom- 
panied by a surplus of forty-three 
and one-half per cent. 

The second Concord Bank obtained 
a renewal of the original charter in 
December, 1824, and continued in 
operation until 1840, when serious 
financial embarrassments removed its 
name from the list of New Hampshire 
banks. During the first twenty years 
of its existence, the first bank in 
Concord lived in Spartan simplicity 
in the northwest front room of the 
house of its cashier, Mr. Samuel 


Sparhawk. This stood upon the site 
now occupied by the house of Mr. 
C. Thorne, 


John on North Main 
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street.. Whether it was desirous or 
not of outdoing its rival, which owned 
and occupied a two-story brick build- 
ing, does not appear. Certain, how- 
ever, it is that in 1826, it erected the 
three-story structure, now owned and 
occupied by the New Hampshire His- 








The Bank's Second Building—! 826-1! 866 


torical Society, and there installed 
itself under its new charter on the 
first floor of the north portion thereof. 
Here it had its home for the next 
forty years. This and Hill's brick 
block, both probably erected under the 
direction of John Leach,* at about the 
same time, were for many years the 
most imposing business structures in 
Concord. The latter was burned 
some thirty years ago. The former 
still stands, without external altera- 


1The bank occupied the northwest corner room 
on the first floor of this house. The vault, which 
opeued out of it, was built on the outside of it, pro- 
jecting from its north wall. It was removed some 
years agotothe east side of Jackson street where 
it now stands divided into two tenements num- 
bered 26 and 28. 


?The name of John Leach should be kept in re- 
membrance. His name appears in Concord’s first 
Register, in 1830, and in its successors down to 
1861. He was the architect of two of the finest 
buildings erected in this town, in his time; the 
first being the First Baptist church, built in 1825; 
andthe second, the Merrimack County Bank, in 
1826, ata cost of thirty-eight hundred dollars. He 
was doubtless the architect of Leach’s block and, 
probably. of Hill’s block, which formerly stood at 
the corner of Main and Capitol streets. He was 
also the master builder of the first Unitarian 
church, erected in 1829 
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tion, a good specimen of a fine build- 
ing of the period of its erection. 

The officers of the Concord Bank 
under its first charter were : 


Presidents, Timothy Walker, 1806-1815. 
Baruch Chase, 1815-1818. 
Charles Walker, 1818-1826. 
Samuel Sparhawk, 1807-1810. 
Charles Emery, 1810-1812. 
Joseph Walker, 1812-1814 
Samuel Sparhawk, 1814-1826. 


Cashiers, 


The portions of this building not 
occupied for its own use were leased, 
from time to time, by the bank to 


different tenants. For many vears, 


Capital 
stock. 


Joint condition of Concord’s two State Banks in 
1820 * 


Joint condition of Concord’s three National 
Banks in 189yf 


* New Hanipshire Bank Returns, 1520. 


the south half of the first story was 


occupied by the New Hampshire 
Savings Bank and by the Merrimack 
County Fire Insurance Company. 

In the second story, Gen. Charles 
H. Peaslee had a law office, which 
was subsequently occupied by ex- 
President Pierce and by Judge Asa 
Fowler. Other apartments upon the 
same floor were rented for different 
periods, by the Register of Deeds for 
Merrimack County, by the select- 
men of Concord, and by various other 
parties. For several years, the Rey. 
Dr. Bouton occupied one of them for 
a study. 

In the hall of the third story, pub- 
lic gatherings of various kinds were 
held until 1840, when it passed to the 
occupancy of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. Some years later 
(1869), when the bank's third char- 
ter had expired and it had ceased to 
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do business, the whole building was 
purchased for that institution. 

The volume of business done by 
the early banks of New Hampshire 
seems very small, in contrast with 
that of to-day. This contrast is strik- 
ingly manifest upon a comparison of 
the published statement of the joint 
condition of the two Concord banks, 
in 1820, when the population of the 
town was 2,393, with that of the 
three national banks now doing busi- 
ness in the city in this vear of Our 
Lord 1900, when the city’s popula- 
tion is supposed to be some 20,000. 


Loans and 


discounts. Deposits. 


Circulation. 


$115,188.54 


$6,664.08 


$1,595. 300.72 $1 618,137.32 


+U. S$. National Bank Returns, 1899. 


The writer’s personal touch with 
the affairs of Concord’s first bank 
embraces a period of a little more 
than twenty years; beginning a year 
or two before the expiration of its 
second charter, in 1846, and extend- 
ing on to the end of its third— 
when, as before stated, it terminated 
its career. 

Its banking-room, now occupied by 
the librarian of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, was about twenty 
feet square. To it was attached a 
small directors’ room, some ten feet 
long and six feet wide, and a stone 
vault about seven feet square and 
six and a half feet high, guarded 
by two heavy, wrought-iron doors and 
rude, ponderous locks which a skilful ; 
up-to-date burglar might pick in fif- 
teen minutes. It should, however, 
be said of them that they sufficed at 
the time, inasmuch as this profes- 
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sional had not then reached his pres- 
ent development.’ 

These rooms were furnished with 
Spartan simplicity. A pine table, 
painted red, and a few straight- 
backed, hard-wood chairs, of the 
same color, with a small stove, con- 
stituted the entire outfit of the room 
occupied by the directors. 

The same economy of furnishing 
was also apparent in the public bank- 
ing room. This was divided into 
two unequal parts by a pine counter, 
covered with oil cloth and running 
across it from east to west; the lesser 
section being occupied by the cashier 
and the larger by the customers of 
the bank. In addition to this main 
article of furniture, should be added 
a long table and three high, pine 
desks, one of which rested upon the 
west end of the counter, having its 


top divided longitudinally by a par- 
tition into two equal sections, one 
for the use of the cashier and 
other for that of the public. 
articles, with the addition of a few 


the 
These 


chairs, a box stove, and a set of 


banker’s scales in a pretentious case 
of wood and glass, completed the 
entire equipment of this room. Tra- 
dition says that it was once pro- 
posed to buy some more comfortable 
chairs, but that it was waived aside 
upon the ground that such a depar- 


The entrance to this vault, which was seven feet 
square and six anda half feet high, was guarded 
by two wrought-iron doors, fabricated, evidently, 
by a local blacksmith. Each of these, six feet high, 
and two feet three inches broad. was riveted to 
heavy hinges and fastened by a large lock, about 
fourteen inches long, ten wide, and two and a quar- 
ter thick. The two, with their keys and bolts, 
weighed thirty-eight pounds, each large key being 
-even inches long and weighing nine ounces, To 
these fastenings were added a large padlock and 
two inside steel bars, moved horizontally by con- 
cealed cog-works. 

The interior of this vault was divided into two 
sections by a brick partition, and an iron door 
fastened by a lock somewhat less cumbersome 
than those just mentioned. The first was for the 
use of the cashier. Inthe second. the president 
kept bills and other papers of which he was the 
speical custodian. 
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ture from the bank’s traditions might 
cause its failure; and that the old 
ones having proved good enough in 
the past, would answer well enough 
in the future. 

The affairs of Concord’s first bank 
were managed by the directors and 
the cashier. The latter had imme- 
diate charge of its property and was 
its chief executive officer. 
open 


It was 
for business five and a half 
days each week, from seven and a 
half o'clock each morning to five in 
the afternoon during the longer days 
ofthe year. Asthe daylight dimin- 
ished, the period was proportionately 
shortened. 

Loans and discounts were made by 
the directors. These met for that 
purpose in their room every Monday 
morning. At meetings all 
propositions for loans or discounts 
were laid before them by the cash- 
ier, together with a statement of the 
bank's available funds; entered in a 
book kept for that purpose. They 
were always confidential, and each 
application was considered in its or- 
der and disposed of in accordance with 
its supposed merits and the bank's 
present means. 


these 


If decided objection 
was made to any application by one 
or more members of the board, it was 
almost always declined, the majority 
yielding to the minority. 

This practice, a continuance, doubt- 
less, of that of an earlier day, pre- 
vailed during the entire period per- 
sonally known to the writer. It kept 
the directors in current knowledge of 
the bank's condition, and relieved 
the cashier of much unwelcome re- 
sponsibility. To it may be attri- 
buted in no small measure the insti- 
tution’s uniform prosperity. 

And it may be proper to state here 
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Facsimile of the Bank's Twenty-Dollar Note, Issued under 


and now that while the directors dif- 
fered in personal characteristics, as 
well as in political and other opinions, 
they were of one mind as to the inter- 
ests of their trust, continually realiz- 
ing their duties and their responsi- 
bilities. ‘‘ Memor et Fidelis,’’ mind- 
ful and faithful both, was the motto 
each unconsciously adopted, and in 
the spirit of which he uniformly 
acted. The position of director, hon- 
orable in itself alone, was made 
doubly so by the fidelity which ac- 
companied its acceptance. 

Two kinds of loans were made by 
this bank. The first upon personal 
notes, sigued by the principal and 
sureties, payable on demand, with 
interest in advance every four 
months. Such notes often ran by 
sufferance for long periods. 

The second kind were made upon 
time notes, given for merchandise 
sold, and were endorsed by the bor- 
rower. The former were most in 
vogue down to the middle of this 
century, when they began to be sup- 
planted by the latter. 

Originally, the bank mainly de- 
pended for its profits, over and above 
the interest on its capital, upon the 
circulation of its bills. These, by 


its Third Charter 


its first charter, it was allowed to is- 
sue to double the amount of its capi- 
tal stock paid in. They were made 
redeemable in specie, at its counter, 
on demand. To keep them afloat at 


times required care and some effort, 
particularly if 


specie rose to a 
premium or interested parties were 
collecting them for redemption. As 
a consequence, loans were sometimes 
made with that end in view.’ 

The bank issued its circulating 
notes in different forms under its suc- 
cessive charters. , Under the first 
these were simple promises to pay to 
bearer, on demand, the sum desig- 
nated, printed from engraved copper 
plates on plain white paper, dated 
and signed by the president and 
cashier. The second, of similar im- 
prints, were printed from general 
plates, known as the ‘‘ Perkins 
plates,’’ containing slots for the in- 


” 


a ‘Gentlemen Directors of Concord Bank, 

‘I have 410.00 specie to exchange for your bills 
—provided you will discount a note for me of a 
thousand dollars—& if discounted I will pa 
Pr. cent each 60 days, & one half or 500 00 hal be t 
paid in specie or Boston money—or pay the pre- 
mium, 

John Mann Jr. 
“I also present a note from Bethuel Cross & 
Darius L. Morey which I have signed for them— 
they authorized me to engage one half of the pay- 
ment to be made in specie or Boston money if the 
money could not obtained without 
John Mann Jr. 
17th Nov. 1807.”’ 
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sertion of any particular bank which 
might use. Bills printed from these 
plates were made difficult to counter- 
feit by covering the blank spaces on 
their faces with repetitions of their 
denominations in very fine letters. 

The bank’s last issue under its 
third charter was ornamented with 
prints of finely engraved portraits, 
classical figures, and scenery. On 
the preceding page is a half tone 
copy of one of the $20 bills: 

In the redemption of its bills this 
bank was eminently successful. Dur- 
ing the panic of 1837, the severest, per- 
haps, all things considered, this coun- 
try has ever encountered, it was the 
only one in New Hampshire which 
continued their redemption in coin. 

Long experience gave to the 
managers of this old bank a faculty 
of judging almost intuitively of the 
financial responsibility of parties ap- 
plying for loans. Back in the fifties 
or early sixties, when the hack ac- 
commodations of Concord were lim- 
ited to two one-horse cabs, and most 
people went about town on foot, one 
of the aforesaid vehicles backed up 
one day to the curb in front of the 
bank. Immediately 
stranger, dressed in 


at which several of its directors 
chanced to be present. Handing to 
the cashier a promissory note, he 
asked its discount. A faint and in- 
stanteous change of expression hard- 
ly discernible flashed over the faces 
of these officials. Having read the 
note, the cashier immediately re- 
turned it, with a civil remark, that, 
as the bank’s discount day was some 
time away, he would do well to apply 
elsewhere. Had he come on foot 


afterwards, a 
furs and fine 
clothes, and profusely bedecked with 
jewelry, entered the banking room, 
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and in plain clothes, his application 
would, doubtless, have received con- 
sideration. 

In strong contrast with this inci- 
dent, on another occasion, when the 
cashier was alone in the bank,' an old 
patron entered, in a state of some 
mental perturbation, and said to 
him, ‘‘Our mill went up in flames 


E. S. Towle, Cashier, 1832-1858 


last night, but there is enough left to 
secure our indebtedness to the bank 
if it will attach it immediately.’’ To 
the cashier’s reply, ‘‘ Do you think 
we had best sue you?’’ he inquired, 
‘* How else can the bank secure its 
claim?” In answer, said the cashier, 
‘By our lending you some more 
money, with which to build a new 


1One of the ablest and most methodical of the 
bank’s later cashiers was Capt. Ebenezer S. 
Towle. As he went to and from his house to the 
bank, persons living on his route and keeping in 
mind the season of the year could, by watching 
his passings, tell quite accurately the time of day. 
He held the office of cashier from 1832 to 1858. 
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mill.’’ The debtor looked at him in 
silence, with tears in his eyes. The 
new mill was built and has since ex- 
panded into one of the most im- 
portant manufactories of the state. 
This timely offer evinced, on the part 
of the cashier, not only Christian be- 
nevolence, but keen business sagacity 
as well. 

The old time usages in banking 
differed somewhat from those now 
practiced. While the books and 
papers of Concord's first bank show 
a nicety and correctness not since 
surpassed, the relations between it 
and its patrons were less formal than 
those of modern times. The volume 
of business was small, and the cashier 
had time to show them social atten- 
tions. The straight-backed chairs in- 


dicated a welcome reception and 


leisurely methods of business. 


More or less of its friends could be 
found there at certain hours on al- 
most any day; present primarily for 
business, perhaps, but quite often 
tarrying for friendly converse. Mem- 
ory readily recalls the presence of 
many of these on such occasions. 
Most distinctly does the writer re- 
member Richard Bradley, possessed 
of much rare common sense and the 
best town-meeting orator in Concord ; 
his near neighbor, the venerable Abiel 
Walker, uncle to everybody, a man 
of few words and excellent judgment ; 
Samuel Coffin, slow of speech, brus- 
que. honest, ‘‘ who would not flatter 
Neptune for his trident nor Jove for 
his power to thunder;’’ Francis N. 
Fisk, for many years the bank’s 
president, mild in manner and cour- 
teous; John George of positive con- 
victions and unimpeded utterance ; 
Moody Kent, often the bank’s largest 
private depositor, of ponderous per- 
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son and declamatory speech, an ad- 
mirer of Dr. Johnson, and not unfre- 
quently quoting from Horace. 

While these two last named gentle- 
men were friendly it can hardly be 
said that they were mutual admirers 
of one another. They were sitting 
in the bank one day while it was 
raining quite hard. Presently, the 
latter, addressing the former, in- 
quired, ‘‘Is it likely to stop rain- 
ing, Squire George?’’ Quick as 
the lightning’s flash came the reply, 
‘* Yes, sir.’’ Thereupon the interro- 
gator, in some apparent surprise, 
stalked across the room to the win- 
dow, and looking out, again inquired, 
‘‘When, Squire George?’’ Imme- 
diately thereafter came the answer, 
‘*T have no idea, sir.’’ 

Besides those above mentioned, 
memory also recalls the frequent pres- 
ence of Kendall O. Peabody, of Frank- 
lin, hearty in disposition and highly 
successful as a manufacturer of paper ; 
Ira Perley, impulsive, learned, for 
many years the ablest lawyer at the 
New Hampshire bar; Matthew Har- 
vey, at one time governor of the 
state, and later a justice of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States, ever 
affable and prudent; Worcester Web- 
ster, of Boscawen, an old-fashioned 
country trader, nervous, polite, keen. 
To this partial list of the bank’s habi- 
tués, the limits of this paper will only 
allow the addition of the name of 
George W. Nesmith, of Franklin, 
a particular friend of Daniel Web- 
ster, well known in the legislative, 
legal, and business circles of the 
state. 

On the first day of January, 1866, 
the bank’s third charter was to ex- 
pire by limitation. Its stockholders, 
few in number, were mostly well 
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advanced in years. The national 
banking act, then recently enacted, 
rendered its continuance under a 
state charter out of the question, and 
they did not care to reorganize it 
as a national bank. Measures were 
therefore taken to call in its loans 
and circulation, sell its building, and 
divide its assets. 

In the execution of this purpose a 
question arose extraneous to the mat- 
ter in hand, which temporarily caused 
the directors some solicitude. When, 
in 1840, the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, a body at that time 
eminently respectable but embarrass- 
ingly poor, was obliged to leave its 
quarters in the hall of the Blazing 
Star lodge, it found shelter in the 
upper story of the bank building. 
Here it had since lived for twenty- 
six years. In the meantime its mem- 
bership, books, manuscripts, and pub- 
lications had increased in number, 
but, while it had attained a high 
reputation and fair prosperity, it was 
without endowment. In case the 
building which sheltered it was sold, 
whither should it go? The bank 
directors were among its members, 
and shared this anxiety the more 
fully as they might be the unwilling 
agents of its removal. 


This dark cloud, which had for 
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some month’s obscured the society’s 
future, was at length summarily dis- 
sipated. Four of the bank directors 
met one afternoon to devise, if possi- 
ble, some means for its relief. Soon 
after assembling, one of them sug-~ 
gested that the building be bought 
and presented to the society, empha~ 
sizing his proposition with the re- 
mark, ‘‘ towards its purchase I will 
give two hundred dollars.’’ ‘‘So 
will I,’’ at once responded a second, 
and, in turn, a third, and anon a 
fourth. Thus eight hundred dollars 
was secured in less than eight min- 
utes. Later, other friends joined in 
the enterprise, and this first sum was 
more than quintupled. 

In due time the building was pur- 
chased, essentially modified, and pre- 
sented to the Historical Society, 
which has ever since had a perma- 
nent home. Which party to the 
transaction—the donors or the recipi- 
ent—was most gratified, it is neither 
possible nor important to determine. 
Fit was it, however, that at the end 
of its career, when its activities 
ceasing passed into the quiet realm 
of history, this ancient bank should 
transfer its local habitation to this 
old and cherished neighbor, whose 
companionship it had enjoyed sq 
long and loved so well. 


COMPENSATION. 


By Moses Gage Shirley. 


From grief and sorrow oft we find 
Our rarest blessings flow, 

And where the deepest snow was piled 
The sweetest violets blow. 
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By Warren Tripp. 


N a ship leaving Port Ruch, 

Ulster, Ireland, on Aug. 7, 

1726, came Andrew McClary 

with his family, reaching 

Boston, Oct. 8. He seems to have 

passed the winter in Haverhill and 

reached the Scotch-Irish settlement 

at Londonderry on April 19, 1727, 

and immediately after to have located 
at Nottingham. 

The McClary family at this time 
consisted of Andrew McClary, his 
wife, and son John, who was seven 
years of age. Here the family 
remained for eleven years, during 
which time there were born to them 
another son, Andrew McClary, Jr., 
and three daughters, Margaret, Jane, 
and Ann. 

In 1738 they moved to Epsom and 
settled upon a rising knoll of beauti- 
ful land on which now stands the 
old McClary house, where he reared 
his family to habits of industry and 
thrift, and was himself a competent 
business man, as well as a brave 
pioneer. The records show that he 
was chosen selectman for eight years 
prior to 1756. The family was not 
large and never became so; at no 
time were there more than four, and 
most of the time but two, or three, 
eligible to public office. Yet the 
records show that from 1743 to 1804, 
a period of sixty-one years, they filled 
the office of selectmen of Epsom for 
thirty-one years; that from 1796 to 
1819 they served ten terms in the 


New Hampshire senate, and that 
one of them, ‘‘ Hon. John,’’ was a 
delegate from the senate to the pro- 
vincial congress in 1775; that all 
through the French and Indian and 
Revolutionary wars they were promi- 
nent members of the New Hampshire 
Committee of Safety, which for twenty 
five years held its sessions at the 
McClary house; that they were ac- 
tive and influential in the organiza- 
tion afid support of the state militia, 
one of them holding the position of 
adjutant-general for twenty-five years, 
and two of them holding at different 
periods the office of brigadier-general ; 
that one of them, ‘‘ General Michael 
McClary,’’ was tendered the nomina- 
tion of governor of the state, but 
refused it; that for eighty-three con- 
secutive years they held important 
positions of trust and honor in the 
state. 

At the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary war the family comprised the 
old emigrant, probably about eighty 
years of age; his two sons, John, 
about fifty-five, and Andrew, about 
forty-five; also three daughters, Mar- 
garet, who married Dr. Samuel Wal- 
lace, Jane, who married John Mc- 
Gaffy, and Ann, who married Richard 
Tripp. There were also two grand- 
sons, aged twenty-one and twenty- 
three, making only three men of 
proper age for army life. 

These three men promptly enlisted 
at their country’s first call, and one ~ 
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only returned. Andrew McClary, 
who held the rank of major under 
Stark, was killed at Bunker Hill. 
John McClary, with rank of lieuten- 
ant in Whipple's brigade, was killed 
at Saratoga in 1779. Michael Mc- 
Clary, served in Dearborn’s 
company as ensign at Bunker Hill, 
was promoted to a captaincy in Scam- 
mell's brigade, and served four years. 
He lived to be seventy-two years old, 
and died at Epsom. So influential 
was he in all local affairs that it 
became a trite saying among the 
mothers that if their children would 
obey them as readily as the people of 
Epsom obeyed General McClary, they 
would be fully satisfied. 

Major Andrew McClary of Revolu- 
tionary fame was the second son of 
Emigrant Andrew McClary. For ten 
generations his ancestors had lived 
in an atmosphere of danger, and ex- 
ercised that eternal vigilance which 
was to them the price of safety as 
well as liberty. The earliest recol- 
lections of his childhood must have 
been of the gatherings at the block- 
house, where in times of danger the 
mothers took their little ones for 
safety. The stories of his youth were 
the recitals of adventure from the 
lips of brave scouts, who made his 
father's house a common resort. 
Thus we find him at an early age 
acting as scout himself, and later an 
officer in Rogers’s famous company 
of New Hampshire Rangers. He 
was also a leader in all local expedi- 
tions against the Indians. While he 
possessed in full measure the true 
Scotch-Irish thrift, he could not be 
classed with the Presbyterian con- 
gregation, for tradition says he was 
open- handed and generous and much 
given to hospitality. 


who 
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It is more than possible that the 
innkeeper’s comments on a Scotch- 
Irish settlement that ‘‘they were a 
people who would praise good whis- 
key and drink it and damn bad whis- 
key and arink that with equal rel- 
ish,’’ may have included the major, 
for it cannot be denied that he was 
somewhat given to conviviality. 

He was a favorite officer, nearly 
six and one-half feet in height, with 
a herculean form in perfect propor- 
tions, a like Stentor and 
strength of Ajax, never equaled in 
athletic exercises and unsubdued in 
single combat. Whole bodies of men 
had been overcome by him, and he 
seemed totally unconscious that he 
was not equally unconquerable at the 
cannon's mouth. We find record of 


voice 


his visiting Portsmouth, and while in 


an argumentative state of mind enter- 
ing into discussion with six British 
officers, who, not being pleased with 
his sentiments, undertook to eject 
him from the room, with the result of 
themselves being thrown through the 
window by this doughty patriot. 

As an officer, he was the idol of his 
troops, ‘‘ hail fellow well met,’’ but 
whose kind heart would give him no 
rest until every wounded soldier was 
personally looked after. A true his- 
tory of all his adventures would be as 
thrilling as Cooper’s tales, but if he 
kept any record of his work, which is 
improbable, it was burned with his 
house and other effects while he was 
fighting at Bunker Hill. 

At the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary war he was at Epsom, culti- 
vating his large and productive farm. 
On April 20, 1775, while he was 
ploughing the parade ground, which 
is the field now belonging to Joseph 
Lawrence, a messenger came with 
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news of the Battle of Lexington. 
Within twenty-four hours he was at 
Medford, seventy miles away, ready 
to take his part in the impending 
conflict. 

Cogswell’s ‘‘ History of North- 
wood’’ gives an account of this 
forced march; of his being chosen 
captain of a company of eighty 
heroes, who traveled on foot from 
Nottingham square to Medford in 
the short time of about twelve hours, 
a feat unparalleled in the Revolution- 
ary war. His being chosen major of 
the regiment, his cool judgment and 
daring feats in the battle are mat- 
ters of history with which we are 
familiar. 

He was killed by a random shot 
from one of the British frigates that 
was stationed at a point in the 
Charles river, now known as the cen- 
ter of Cragie’s bridge. The shot 
which passed through his body put 
to flight one of the most heroic souls 
that ever animated man. He leaped 
two or three feet from the ground 
and fell dead upon his face. 

At the dedication of Bunker Hill 
monument, the orator of the day, 
Daniel Webster, in mentioning the 
important part taken in the battle by 
Major McClary, closes in words as 
follows : 

‘Thus fell Major McClary, the 
highest American officer killed at the 
battle, the handsomest man in the 
army and the favorite of New Hamp- 
shire troops. His dust still slumbers 
where it was laid by his sorrowing 
companions in Medford, unhonored 
by any adequate memorial to tell 
where lies one of the heroes who 
ushered in the Revolution with such 
auspicious omens. His death spreads 
a gloom not only over the hearts of 
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his men, but all through the Sun- 
cook valley; his sun went down at 
noon on the day that ushered in our 
nation’s birth.’’ 

James Harvey, the oldest son of 
the major, succeeded to his father’s 
business of taverner, storekeeper, and 
manufacturer. He served one or 
more terms in the senate, and was 
for several years brigadier-general of 
the state militia. He built the house 
and kept store where Charles Steele 
now lives. Andrew and John be- 
came military men and died in pub- 
lic service. William, the youngest 
son, emigrated to Canada. One of 
the daughters married Mr. Heseltine, 
the first settled Orthodox minister in 
Epsom. 

John McClary, the oldest son of 
Michael, was born in Ireland in 1719, 
settled in Epsom with the family in 
1738. John became industrious, me- 
thodical, and exacting, a stern Pres- 
byterian, very different from his 
jovial, rough, impulsive, convivial 
brother, Major Andrew. He early 
became one of the leading men in 
Epsom ; was chosen moderator, and 
for over forty years was one of the 
principal officers and advisers in 
town affairs. He was justice of the 
peace under the provincial govern- 
ment, and all cases of litigation in 
this vicinity came before 
John McClary for trial. 

He was called out to do scouting 
duty in the French and Indian war; 
was captain of the militia at that 
time and rose to the rank of cvlonel 
before the Revolution. 

While his brother represented the 
military spirit of the Suncook Valley, 
Esquire John represented the civil 
authority. The towns of Epsom, 
Allenstown, Chichester, and Pitts- 


Esquire 
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field were classed together and Es- 
quire John McClary was annually 
chosen to represent them in the con- 
vention at Exeter. 

Esquire John McClary was a promi- 
nent member of the first convention 
to organize a colonial government, 
and afterwards in framing our state 
government, and was an active mem- 
ber for twenty years. He was treas- 
urer of the Committee of Safety from 
1777 to 1783. This committee had 
power to call out troops at such time 
and in such numbers as they deemed 
necessary. 

In 1780 he was elected to the coun- 
cil, and annually for the four suc- 
ceeding years. In 1784 he was 
chosen to the council and also to the 
senate, and served as member of that 
honorable body for three years. 

He was tall, erect, commanding, 
dignified, and made an excellent pre- 
siding officer. In early life he was 
married to Elizabeth Harvey of Not- 
tingham. When came to this 
town with him they rode on horse- 
back, she having for a whip a willow 
stick which she stuck in the ground 
near the entrance of the driveway 
leading to the McClary house. The 
tree is now standing which grew from 
the twig placed there by the hand of 
the bride, 161 years ago. 

They had four children,—the oldest 
son, John McClary, Jr., was killed at 
the battle of Saratoga in 1779. They 
had but one daughter, Mollie, who 
married Daniel Page of Deerfield. 

The McClarys owned a very large 
landed estate which was divided into 
several valuable farms for the sons 
and daughters. 


she 


In 1741, Esquire 
John built a one story house on the 
south side of the road. This house 
was enlarged at various times and 
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became the venerable looking man- 
sion it now is. For twenty-five years 
it was the headquarters of the New 
Hampshire Committee of Safety, and 
the Society of Cincinnati, of which 
he was president, met here three 
times. Many of the schemes influ- 
encing the early history of New 
Hampshire were concocted within its 
walls. In it great men have been 
born and have lived. In its dining hall 
famous men have sat at the board. 
In its chambers distinguished states- 
men, jurists, and heroes have slept. 
Before the wide fireplace in the re- 
ception room have gathered the wit 
and beauty of a time when men were 
strong, and women fair, and wine 
was red. No wonder that the echoes 
of long lost and forgotten music are 
said to return at night when dark- 
ness and silence reign. 

Alone in this great guest chamber 
one might fancy he had for com- 
panions the shades of Daniel Web- 
ster, Jeremiah Mason, General Sulli- 
van, and other distinguished men, 
who have in other days slept within 
its walls. It is at present owned 
and occupied by Michael McClary 
Steele, of the fifth generation of the 
McClarys, and great grandson of 
Esquire John. This is the most his- 
toric place in all southern New 
Hampshire, and a visit here will be 
found very interesting. The present 
owner is a gentleman of ability and 
will receive you most cordially. 

General Michael McClary, second 
son of Esquire John, married Sally 
Dearborn, daughter of Dr. Dearborn 
of North Hampton. They had five 
children. The oldest, John, born, in 
1785, was of great personal beauty 
and accomplishments. He was rep- 
resentative, senator, and held a clerk- 
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ship at Washington. He was killed 
by a falling timber while assisting to 
raise a shed, when but thirty-six 
years of age. The funeral was said 
to be the largest ever held in the 
Suncook valley. 

The second son, Andrew, born in 
1787, sailed for Calcutta and was lost 
at sea. General McClary also had 
three daughters of rare attraction. 
The oldest, Nancy, married Samuel 
Lord of Portsmouth. A son of theirs, 
Augustus, once purchased a part of 
the McClary estate and improved it 
for some years. Elizabeth Harvey 
married Jonathan Steele, a lawyer 
from Peterborough. They settled on 
the homestead now owned and occu- 
pied by their son, Michael McClary 
Steele. The third daughter, Mary, 
married Robert Parker of Fitzwilliam. 

After the marriage of Ann McClary, 
the youngest daughter of the old emi- 
grant, to Richard Tripp, they settled 
on the farm now owned by Samuel 
Quimby, where he cleared a small 
place and erected buildings thereon. 

The country being new and they 
being poor, they were subject to 
many hardships, but being Scotch- 
Irish they were strong and muscular 
and enabled to endure the hardships 
which circumstances compelled them 
to pass through. Tradition says she 
was able to pick up a barrel of cider 
from the ground and place it in the 
cart. And at one time she traveled 
on foot seven miles through the woods 
to visit a neighbor, carrying a child 
in her arms, and the cloth to make a 
shirt. After making the shirt, she 
returned home the same day. There 
are many other instances that might 
be related that go to show the won- 
derful muscular power which this 
woman possessed. 
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In the year 1781, they, with their 
two sons, Richard and John, moved 
on the place now occupied by the 
writer at Short Falls, they having 
cleared a few acres previously. At 
this time their nearest neighbor lived 
where Benjamin Fowler now resides. 
They afterwards built a sawmill, 
just above where the Short Falls 
bridge is, where they sawed out four- 
inch white oak plank and sold them 
for one dollar and fifty cents a thou- 
sand, delivered on the hill near the 
house where Hiram Holmes now re- 
sides, where they were purchased by 
parties from Durham for shipbuild- 
ing, using the money to pay for the 
land, the price of a thousand of lum- 
ber paying for an acre of land. 

D. H. Hurd’s history of New 
Hampshire says: ‘‘ The town of Ep- 
som has furnished many worthy men 
during the past one hundred and fifty 
years who have held positions of 
trust and honor in the state and na- 
tion, but none stand out in such bold 
relief or are more worthy of remem- 
brance than the McClarys. In fact 
no family in the Suncook valley fills 
so large a space in its history or the 
hearts of its people. For nearly a 
century they were the leading influ- 
ential men in all our civil, political, 
and military affairs, and were identi- 
fied with all the important events 
and measures that received the at- 
tention and governed the acts of the 
successive generations during that 
long period of time. We know of no 


instance in our state where history 
has sosadly neglected to do justice to 
a family which has rendered so effi- 
cient service in defending the rights 
and promoting the interests of our 
commonwealth and nation, as in this 
instance.”’ 


























SEA-DREAMS. 
By Emily E. Cole. 


I love to lie at ease, 

Where I smell the salt sea-breeze, 
And note the gulls sail by, 

And hear their piercing cry: 

To watch the waves below 

In their rhythmic ebb and flow, 
And see the shore slip down 

To catch their foamy crown, 

As they fling it in their play 

On the shingle, bare and gray ; 
To scan the farther main— 

A level, shining plain, 

Where distant sails flit by, 

Like ghosts ’twixt sea and sky, 
And fancy they beckon me 

To join them as they flee, 

To seek some golden clime 

Where we take no thought of time: 
Where the rose is without a thorn, 
And Life is new each morn. 


KEARSARGE IN AUTUMN. 
By Eugene R. Musgrove. 


Oh, noble Kearsarge, would I could speak 
The simple grandeur of thy wind-swept peak ! 
In early morn thy beauteous form doth rise 
Serene and graceful ’gainst the sunlit skies 
Out in the peaceful west ; 
Thou art the first the rising sun to greet, 
Yet while the sunbeams play about thy feet 
I think thou art in grandeur most complete— 
Thou art the loveliest. 
But when the setting sun enwreathes thy head 
With matchless tints of scarlet, crimson, red ; 
When sunset splendors slowly fade away, 
And twilight bids farewell to parting day 
And kisses it to rest ; 
With fondness, yea, with rapture do I gaze 
Upon thy misty robes of purple haze 
And dream once more of autumn’s golden days— 
’T is then I love thee best. 
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AN determining the valid- 
| ity of any nation’s claim 
to discovery, political 

conditions, national life, 

maritime enterprise, and 
colonial settlement are important con- 
siderations. A turbulent and chang- 
ing government, unrest at home, an 
adventuresome and commercial spirit, 
are the greatest incentives to emigra- 
tion, discovery, and settlement. Es- 
pecially is this true in the case of the 
Norsemen whose pre€minent charac- 
teristics were adventure, discovery, 
and_ colonization. Norway and 
Sweden have a much greater sea- 
coast than almost any other country 
of equal area. Their maritime situa- 
tion had early invited the Norse to 
commerce and sea-faring. These 
were further stimulated by the bar- 
renness of the soil, which provided a 
scanty subsistence and drove many 
either to traffic with foreign nations 
or to plundering. Emigration was 
also caused by political revolutions. 
The usual effect of a change in the 
government was the exodus from the 
country of numerous jarls with their 
followers. 

The adventuresome spirit of the 
inhabitants of Norway and Sweden, 
and the discoveries and settlements 
hitherto made, are seen in the fact 
that from an early time these sea- 
rovers had made their way to almost 
every maritime country and to the 
islands of the sea. Depredations on 





the coasts of Northumberland and 
Scotland were made by the Norse in 
After 


787 and again in 793 and 794. 
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By George W’. Parker. 








the eighth century these free-booters 
continually preyed upon Scotland, 
Ireland, England, Flanders, and Nor- 
mandy. In the Danish invasion of 
England large numbers of the Norse 
took part. From an early time Norse 
influence was felt in the Shetlands, 
Hebrides, and Orkney islands, where 
considerable numbers had settled. 
The neighboring island of Iceland 
was found by them in the tenth cen- 
tury. After the victory of Harold 
Fairhair in the battle of Hafrs Fjord, 
many of the leading jarls and nobles, 
with their families and dependents, 
sailed to Iceland and the Scottish 
isles. Erik the Red, being driven 
out of Iceland, discovered Greenland 
and made the settlement of Brattah- 
lid. 

Nautical knowledge was developed 
among the Norse to a high degree, 
and was more complete with them 
than among any other people. First 
and last the Northmen were seamen. 
They were equally at home whether 
on land or sea. In their crude, open 
boats they would spend weeks on the 
sea, often without chart or compass, 
guiding their course by the stars. 
Some have doubted the possibility of 
the Norse making trans-Atlantic 
voyages in the simple, open boats 
they then used. To remove this 
doubt, Captain Anderson, with a 
small crew and a boat modeled after 
the Viking ships of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, successfully 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean in 1893. 
Furthermore, repeated voyages to all 
northern British and Baltic regions 
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had perfected their knowledge of sea- 
manship as well as their acquaintance 
with the sections visited. 

The story of the Norse voyages to 
America is contained in certain Ice- 
landic historical writings, chief of 
which are the Sagas in the Arna 
Magnean collection and the Flatey 
book. Here are recorded four expe- 
ditions of considerable size and sev- 
eral smaller ones. The first of these 
was about 985 when Bjarni Herjulfs- 
son, on a journey from Iceland to 
Greenland, was driven out of his 
course until he sighted a low-lying 
wooded land. Leif, son of Erik the 
Red, was stimulated by this news to 
fit out an expedition for the explora- 
tion of this new land. 

Accordingly in the year 1000, with 
thirty-five men, he set sail for 
America. The land they first saw 
was barren and covered with flat 
rocks. To this they gave the name 
Helluland, and, without tarrying 
long, set sail southward. The next 
land reached was level and densely 
wooded, hence they called it Mark- 
land. After continuing a southerly 
direction, they at last entered a land- 
locked bay and sailed up a river 
which ran from west to east. Sal- 
mon abounded in that region and on 
the shores vines and grapes were 
found, whence they called the land 
Wineland. 

It seemed to Leif that this was a 
goodly place, so he built a house and 
passed the winter in Wineland. On 
his return to Greenland the following 
spring, Thorwald, Leif’s brother, went 
to Wineland with a company of thirty 
men. They spent the winter in Leif’s 
house. In a battle with the Skrell- 
ings (a name given the natives), 
Thorwald was mortally wounded and 


the rest hastened home. In 1003 
Thorfinn Karlsefin and Snorri Thor- 
brandson resumed the exploration 
with sixty men, five women, and sev- 
eral kinds of cattle. They remained 
two winters in Wineland and bar- 
tered considerably with the natives, 
until the latter were frightened at 
the bellowing of a bull and waged 
battle. The next expedition was 
conducted by Freydis, Helgi, and 
Finnbogi, who had two ships and 
sixty-five men. During the winter 
in Wineland Freydis instigated a 
merciless slaughter of the party of 
Helgi and Finnbogi, after which sbe 
and her company returned to Green- 
land. Various other expeditions 
were undertaken to Wineland after 
this date. Thus in 1121 another 
voyage was made, and in 1347 Mark- 
land was revisited by certain seamen 
from the Icelandic colony of Green- 
land. That the regions explored 
were on the North American coast, 
and not elsewhere, is conclusively 
proved by the descriptions of the 
courses taken and the lands visited. 
It is stated in the sagas that all 
the expeditions sailed in a southwest- 
erly direction from Greenland. The 
description of the climate, natives, 
and regions explored applies best to 
the eastern coast of North America, 
and Wineland corresponds with 
known localities on the New Eng- 
land coast. 

The main line of evidence for the 
substantiation of the Norse claim is 
to be found in the historical sagas 
contained in the Arna Magnean col- 
lection and the Flatey book. While 
some of the sagas of Icelandic litera- 
ture are mythical and unreliable as 
historical evidence, the credibility of 
the saga of Erik the Red is generally 
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considered as based on sound histori- 
cal data. Other Icelandic records of 
the same period confirm the main 
statements made concerning the dis- 
covery and settlement of Wineland. 
In a manuscipt of 1334 we have 
the earliest account of the discov- 
ery of Wineland. In this the 
narrative as it appears in saga of 
Erik the Red is preserved. In an- 
other manuscript written between 
1370 and 1390 the chance discovery 
made by Bjarni is assigned as the 
stimulus to Leif’s journey. Wine- 
land is referred to in the books of 
Priest Ari Thorgilsson, who was 
born in 1067. These books are ‘‘ Is- 
lendingabok ” (‘“ Icelander’s Book ”), 
‘* Landnamabok ”’ (‘‘ Book of Settle- 
ment’’), and “ Kristni-Saga” (“ Nar- 
rative of the Introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Iceland’’). Another of 
the Arna Magnean collection mak- 
ing mention of Wineland is the ‘‘ Co- 
dex Frisianus.’’ In the saga of 
“ Olaf Tryggoason ” further reference 
is made to Wineland. Besides the 
literary evidence cited, there is a col- 
lection of Middle Age wisdom litera- 
ture known as numbers 194-800 of 
the Arna Magnean library; also 
numbers 736-4 to and 764-4 to. 
The mention of Helluland is also 
made in certain fabulous writings of 
the eighth and ninth centuries, show- 
ing that the discoveries of Leif Erik- 
son had become a matter of common 
knowledge. References to Hellu- 
land are made in several sagas, 
among which are the “Saga of Ar- 
row Odd,’’ the ‘‘Saga of Halfdan 
Eysteinsson,’’ the ‘‘ Saga of Halfdan 
Bransfasterling,’’ and the folk-tale of 
‘** Bard the Snow-fell-god.”’ 
Numerous attempts to locate defin- 
itely the regions visited by Leif have 


been made with little success. That 
these efforts should be unsuccessful 
is due to the rash choice of sites be- 
lieved to have historical connection, 
and the over credulity of enthusias- 
tic devotees in the questionable evi- 
dence afforded. Thus we see that 
the ‘‘ Norse Tower’’ at Newport, 
R. I., was long proclaimed to be the 
work of Norse hands. Later and 
better evidence shows it to have been 
an old stone mill built in 1676 by 
Gov. Benedict Arnold after the pat- 
tern of mills then common in Eng- 
land. Some years ago, at New Bed- 
ford, was found a ‘‘skeleton in ar- 
mor,’’ which many attributed to the 
time of the Norse settlement. This 
has also fallen into disfavor with his- 
torical critics. The inscription on a 
rock near Dighton, Mass., for a long 
time baffled deciphering, and this 
was claimed to be the writing of the 
Northmen. Now these hieroglyphics 
are known to be the work of Indians. 

Of the more recent attempts at lo- 
cation and verification may be men- 
tioned the painstaking labors of Eben 
Norton Horsford to establish the lo- 
cation of Leif’s Landing as identical 
with Gerry’s Landing ov the Charles 
river, and Leif’s house near that spot. 
The ‘‘ Norse Stone’’ at Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, is also to be classed 
among the much disputed historical 
evidences. Such idle attempts as 
these do little toward establishing 
the validity or falsity of the Norse 
claim. Even admitting that there is 
little or no historical evidence in 
these much-disputed relics, the ab- 
sence of any Icelandic remains makes 
neither for nor against the credibility 
of the Norse discovery. During the 
brief period of their occupation of 
Wineland they would not leave be- 
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hind them any building or imple- 
ments which would survive the rav- 
ages of nine centuries. If runic in- 
scriptions or archeological remains 
were demanded as proof of the dis- 
covery of Iceland the case would be 
insoluble. Like several other coun- 
tries, its discovery does not rest upon 
relics but documentary evidence, and 
so the Norse claim to the discovery 
of America depends upon the histori- 
cal facts furnished in the ‘* Icelandic 
Sagas.”’ 

A very common objection met with 
is that the validity of the Norse claim 
may be questioned since ‘‘ no practi- 
cal benefit’’ resulted. Even if the 
Northmen did visit America, theirs 
is an empty title, many say, because 
it is barren of results. They will tell 
you that in the case of Columbus’ 
discovery the news was _ heralded 
throughout Europe, and the Euro- 
pean nations pushed the exploration 
and colonization of America. The ex- 
ploration and colonization of America 
by England, France, Spain, and the 
Dutch are mentioned as quickly follow- 
ing the news of Columbus’ discovery. 
On the other hand, the Norse settle- 
ments in America were but of short 
duration and none permanent. In- 
ternal discord or hostilities with the 
natives compelled the settlers to re- 
turn to Greenland without having 
explored the country extensively. 

Notwithstanding these objections, 
the Norse discovery was sufficiently 
extensive and productive of results to 
entitle it to primary consideration. 
We know that four expeditions ex- 
plored and spent the winter in that 
region known as Wineland, also that 
three others sailed within sight of 
land. The expedition of Leif visited 
America at three points; Helluland, 
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Markland, and Wineland. The com- 
pany of Thorfinn also explored the 
country to a considerable extent as 
did also that of Thorwald. Nearly all 
carried away proofs of their dis- 
covery. The record of these discov- 
eries was preserved in Icelandic lit- 
erature, and other visitors outside of 
Iceland knew of it. That the news 
of the discovery of America was 
somewhat commonly known is shown 
by the fact that several writers refer 
to Wineland. By its very geogra- 
phical position Iceland was not so 
favorably located for the spread of 
intelligence concerning discoveries as 
was Spain. The introduction of 
gunpowder and firearms by the time 
of the permanent settlement of New 
England immensely aided its colo- 
nization. The Norse had only 
spears, axes, and shields, and could 
not cope successfully with the supe- 
numbers of the Skrellings. 
Columbus visited Iceland about 1470, 
and he could scarcely have failed to 
learn at that time of the earlier voy- 
ages of Leif and his followers. In 
the light of this fact, his positive 
conviction in the existence of a 
western land has a peculiar signifi- 
cance. 

The Norse claim to the discovery 
of America should be recognized as 
authentic because the Northmen 
were a sea-faring people whose pre- 
eminent characteristics were adven- 
ture, discovery, and settlement; Ice- 
landic historical writings record four 
expeditions made from Greenland to 
the shores of North America; the 
validity of these documents can be 
historically proven both by internal 
and external evidence, thus making 
unnecessary any attempts at location 
of the regions explored. 


rior 





HON. HARRY BINGHAM. 


Hon. Harry Bingham, known for forty years as the ablest lawyer in New 
Hampshire, died at his home in Littleton, September 12, having been in failing 
health for some time previous. 

Mr. Bingham was born in Concord, Vt., March 30, 1821, being the third 
child of the.late Hon. Warren and Lucy (Wheeler) Bingham. His father was a 
substantial farmer, and he was reared to farm life, but early developed a strong 
love for study, and determined to secure a liberal education. He labored so 
diligently in this direction that his common school privileges, with a few weeks 
attendance upon select schools, had so far advanced his preparation for college at 
the age of seventeen, that it was completed by a year’s attendance at Lyndon 
academy, and he entered Dartmouth college, graduating with the class of 1843. 

Immediately after graduation, having determined to enter the legal profession, 
he commenced the study of law in his native town, borrowing books for this pur- 
pose from the office of David Hibbard, Esq.. father of Harry Hibbard. Subse- 
quently he pursued his studies for some time in the office of Hon. George C. and 
Edward Cahoon at Lyndon, Vt., and completed the same with the Hon. Harry 
Hibbard at Bath. While studying for the bar, as during his preparatory and 
collegiate course, he taught a term of school each year. 

He was admitted to the bar at Lancaster at the May term of court in 1846, 
after passing a rigorous examination. At that time Littleton was, as it has ever 
since remained, a leading business and commercial town in the northern part 
of the state. Certain of its citizens applied to Mr. Hibbard to recommend some 
promising Democratic lawyer of ability and integrity to settle in the town, and he at 
once named Mr. Bingham, then hardly twenty-five years of age, thus conclusively 
proving that Mr. Hibbard had discovered in his student evidence of that com- 
manding ability and those sterling qualities of which he and all others subse- 
quently had such abundant confirmation. He located in Littleton in the fall of 
1846, and entered upon the professional career, which ultimately won him first 
place among the distinguished lawyers of a state-whose bar has always compared 
favorably in character and ability with that of any other in the Union. 

He was for six years without a partner in practice, and then formed a partner- 
ship with his brother, the late Hon. George A. Bingham, which continued until 
1874, ex-Chief Justice Andrew S. Woods and his son, Edward Woods of Bath, 
also being associated with them for several years during the time. In 1874 the 
firm was formally dissolved, and Mr. Bingham formed a partnership with Hon. 
John M. Mitchell, now of Concord, Mr. Mitchell having received his legal edu- 
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cation in his office. In July, 1879, the Hon. Albert S. Batchellor was admitted to 
the firm, the style of the firm being changed to Bingham, Mitchell & Batchellor. 
In July, 1881, Hon. William H. Mitchell, who had been a student with Mr. 
Bingham, was admitted to the firm, the new firm being Bingham, Mitchells & 
Batchellor. In 1880 John M. Mitchell removed to Concord and opened an office 
there under the firm name of Bingham & Mitchell. Mr. Bingham’s name was 
connected with each firm at the time of his death, although he had for some time 
previously ceased to take an active part in the transaction of the business of 
either. 

Space forbids detailed mention in this connection, but it is safe to say that Mr. 
Bingham was engaged in a great majority of all the important trials, civil and 
criminal, coming before the courts in northern New Hampshire for at least a third 
of a century during his active career; while his advice on all matters of much 
importance was sought by clients from all parts of the state. Not only were his 
services required in his own state, but he frequently appeared before the courts of 
Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, the Federal courts, and occasionally before 
the supreme court of the United States at Washington. 

While preéminently noted as a lawyer, he was no less conspicuous in politics, 
through his earnest devotion to the principles of the Democratic party, and his 
long recognized leadership in that organization in the state. He was first chosen 
to the legislature in 1861, when, although a new member, he took a foremost 
position in the house and was accorded the leadership among the Democrats, a 
position which he held by common consent and by force of intellectual preémi- 
nence for more than thirty years. He was reélected to the house in 1862, when he 
was a candidate for speaker, in 1863, 1864, 1865, 1868, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 
1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1881, 1889, 1891; and he was state senator for two 
terms, 1883-1887. Upon the floor of the house, as well as in the judiciary com- 
mittee, of which he was a member during each year of his service, and of which 
he was chairman in 1871 and 1874, when the Democrats were in the supremacy, 
he occupied a prominent position, commanding the respect of both parties and 
impressing his personality upon all important legislation. His party has testified 
to his standing and ability as a statesman and party leader by giving him the 
Democratic nomination for congress, first in 1865 and again in 1867, and seven 
times making him the choice of his party for the United States senate. He was 
nominated by Governor Weston for chief justice of the supreme court in 1874, but 
petty jealousy defeated his confirmation by the council, and in 1880 he declined a 
nomination to the bench at the hands of Governor Head. 

Mr. Bingham was a delegate to the famous Philadelphia Peace convention in 
1866. He was a member of the Democratic National Convention of 1868, and 
was chosen as the New Hampshire member of the Democratic National com- 
mittee, serving four years. He was also a member of the New Hampshire delega- 
tions in the National conventions of 1872, 1884, and 1892, and was a Democratic 
candidate for presidential elector in 1864 and 1888, and presided over Democratic 
state conventions in 1870, 1872, 1878, and 1896. 

He received the degree of doctor of laws from Dartmouth college in 1880. 
For the last seven years of his life he was president of the Grafton and Cods Bar 
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Association, and had long been a member of the New Hampshire and American 
Bar Associations. In the latter years of his life Mr. Bingham devoted much 
attention and labor to constructive literature, being the author of numerous 
addresses and essays on general topics covering a wide range. His contributions 
to the literature of history, biography, sociology, and the living questions of race 
movement, government, religion, and jurisprudence disclose vast erudition, clear 
and well-reasoned opinions and profound convictions. They are the product of 
the study and the reflections of a thinker who has always been in close contact 
with practical affairs. 


REV. SAMUEL C. KEELER. 


Rev. Samuel Crofut Keeler, pastor of the Bethany M. E. church at East 
Rochester, and a prominent clergyman of that denomination in this state for many 
years past, died at his home in that village, September 18. 

Mr. Keeler was a native of Reading, Conn., son of Munson and Mabel 
(Crofut) Keeler, born April 1, 1828. He was reared in Danbury and Bethel, 
Conn., and was educated at the public schools and at Aremenia seminary, New 
York, a Methodist institution. He was licensed to preach in 1852, and joined 
the New York Conference, with which he remained connected twenty-four years, 
twelve of which were spent in New York city and Brooklyn pastorates. one of 
which was that of the historic John Street church, the oldest Methodist church in 
the country. 

In 1877 he was transferred to the New Hampshire conference and has since 
served as pastor of churches in Suncook, Sunapee, Laconia, Keene, Concord, 
Bethlehem, Epping, and East Rochester. He was presiding elder of the Concord 
district for a period of six years, beginning with 1890. In 1892 he was elected 
delegate to the Quadrennial general conference, which met at Omaha, Neb., and 
was the leading member of the delegation. He was recognized as one of the 
ablest clergymen of the denomination in the state, and was a poetical writer, and a 
lecturer of no little merit. 

In 1852 he married Miss Lydia Williams by whom seven children survive. 
These are Mrs. E. S. Edmunds of North Andover, Mass., Edward C., of Denver, 
Col., Miss Emma A., a teacher in Brooklyn, N. Y., Frank E., of New York city, 
Charles P., of Attleboro, Mass., manufacturer, Miss Harriet T., of Andover, 
Mass., and I. Eugene Keeler, correspondent of the Boston G/ode at Concord. 


HENRY C. MOSES. 


Henry C. Moses, born in Exeter, September 26, 1828, died in that town, 
September 17, 1goo. 

Mr. Moses was the son of Deacon John F. and Mary (Pearson) Moses, and 
spent his life in Exeter, becoming in youth a partner with his father in the firm of 
John F. Moses & Son, wool pullers and tanners of sheepskin, with a large plant 
on Academy street which was burned about twenty years ago. For many years, 
and especially during the war, the firm’s operations were very extensive, and it 
was always a leader in its field. Upon his father’s death in 1877, Deacon Moses 
closed the Exeter business, and he has since been a leading wool dealer in 
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Boston, latterly with quarters at 560 Atlantic avenue. He was admittedly one of 
the best judges of wool in the city, and at his death was probably the oldest 
dealer actively identified with the trade. 

He was a Republican in politics and served in the legislatures of 1864 
and 1865. He was for seven years a trustee of Robinson seminary, and for 
some time president of the board. His interest in the school was manifested by 
the gift of $1,000, with which was purchased the superb collection of casts and 
photographs illustrative of architecture and sculpture, and of $500 to endow the 
Moses Normal Scholarship. He was a charter member of the Union Five Cents 
Savings Bank, and had been a director of the Machine Works and president of 
the Exeter Building Association. He was one of the senior members of Star in 
the East lodge, A. F. and A. M., which he joined in 1862. 

The two institutions, however, to which he gave most liberally of his means 
and effort were the Baptist church and Sunday-school. He united with the church 
in 1842, and since 1871 had been a deacon. He recently resigned the superin- 
tendency of the Sunday-school, an office he had filled for more than twenty-five 
years. 

He married Miss Lucy Hoyt of Exeter, daughter of Ira D. Hoyt, long time 
clerk of court of Rockingham county, who survives him, as does one son, 
Herbert H. Moses. 


ELEAZER C. CONVERSE. 


Eleazer C. Converse, born in Lyme, June 2, 1827, died in Newport, September 
21, 1900. 

Mr. Converse was a son of Theron and Miriam (Carpenter) Converse, and a 
grandson of Joel Converse, one of the early settlers of Lyme. He located in 
Newport in 1849, and for several years was engaged as a clerk in the store of 
Mudgett & Higbee, and later with Richards & Co. In 1859 he established him- 
self in the drug business in Newport and was engaged in the same most of the 
time there until 1893, except a short residence at Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Mr. Converse was a Democrat in politics, and for many years was the nominee 
of the party for moderator, serving in that capacity in the years 1867, 1875, 1876, 
and 1878. He was town clerk in 1861 and 1862, and in 1873 represented this 
town in the state legislature. He was also a candidate for register of deeds for 
several years on the Democratic ticket. He became postmaster of Newport under 
President Cleveland in 1894, serving four years, to the general satisfaction of the 
people. 

In 1848 Mr. Converse was married to Amanda Tibbetts of Syracuse, N. Y., 
and to them were born five children: Alzira, who died at the age of fourteen 
years; Hattie C., who became the wife of E. B. Temple, and died in 1894; 
Annie M., wife of Dr. David M. Currier; Sarah, wife of David A. Leach, and 
Eleazer C., who resides in Boston, Mass. 


LEMUEL M. BROCK. 


Lemuel M. Brock, a prominent citizen of Lynn, Mass., who died there Septem- 
ber 18, was a native of the town of Strafford, born in the year 1837. He was 
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educated at the South Berwick (Me.) academy. He went to Massachusetts when 
about twenty years of age, where he taught school, kept a hotel, engaged in the 
grocery business, dealt in real estate, and engaged extensively in the manufac- 
ture of patent medicines, also buying a large tract of land on the Saugus border 
when the Thomson-Houston Electric company established itself in Lynn, and 
building extensively thereon. He owned the formula for Mrs. Dinsmore’s cough 
medicines, had an extensive laboratory at West Lynn, and spent vast sums in 
advertising. , 

Politically he was a Democrat and quite active in politics. He was twice 
elected to the legislature from the Twentieth Essex district, and was the party 
candidate for mayor and state senator. He was associated with the Masons, Odd 
Fellows, Red Men, Knights of Pythias, and Elks. 


HON. GEORGE F. DREW. 


Hon. George F. Drew, a native of the town of Alton, seventy-eight years of 
age, died suddenly at Jacksonville, Fla., his home, September 26, from heart 
disease, his death following, in half an hour, that of his wife, who was ten years 
his junior, and had been stricken with paralysis. Mr. Drew went South many 
years ago and settled first in Alabama but subsequently removed to Florida, 
where he was long and successfully engaged in lumbering, retiring in 1878, when 
he was elected governor of the state. Afterward he engaged in the hardware 
trade at Jacksonville with his two sons, who have recently carried on the business. 


REV. H. W. L. THURSTON. 


Rev. H. W. L. Thurston, born in Hartford, Vt., November 20, 1823, died in 
Wilmot, September 21, 1go00. 

Mr. Thurston was a farmer and mechanic in early life, and was afterward for 
many years a clerk in G. W. Worthen’s store in Lebanon, and subsequently in 
the grocery business himself. It was not until 1875 that he engaged in the 
ministry, being ordained in the town of Goshen, August 25 of that year, where 
he preached two years, and was subsequently located in Harrisville, Sullivan, and 
Chichester. In 1885 he became pastor of the Congregational church in Bos- 
cawen, but in 1891 removed to Wilmot and was pastor there until failing health 


compelled him to retire in 1895. He was twice married, surviving both wives but 
leaving a daughter, Mrs. Ellen Walker of West Lebanon. 
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